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HE consumer is judge and jury, all 
rolled into one. Dinner tables, lunch pails, 
and sandwich bags are the courtroom. 


Customers have a right to be particular. 
And they are! The popular verdict will go 
every time to bakery products with taste 

















appeal — that familiar rich flavorful goodness. 
INTERNATIONAL’S “Bakery-Proved’’* 
Flours will help your products win the taste 
trial hands down. Scientifically milled to in- 
sure uniform baking results, they take the guess 
work and chance out of pleasing the customer. 


* TRADE MARK 
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; . ram chart of a 
Mixog bebraska 


12% Protein 
Hard Winter Wheat 
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9 2 y Oo Nebraska wheats are famous for their 


excellent mixing tolerance and rugged 
baking strength. Mixogram charts like 


of Nebraska’s Wheat the one shown above indicate just one 
. ane of the many desirable characteristics of 

Varieties are good to sbektiiee <tc | 

excellent in milling and Millers and bakers the country over 


* eas prefer Nebraska wheat. 
a ° ; 
b king characteristics Better Milling-Better Flour-Better Bread 


Over 90% of the acreage is For commercial sources of Nebraska 





made wins of four recommend- Wheat and flour write J.C. Swinbank, 
ed varieties—Pawnee, Ne- Secretary, Nebraska Wheat Improve- 
bred, Cheyenne, and Turkey. ment Association, Lincoln 1, Nebraska. 
= oR». e oR. 
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WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 















isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


NEW ORLEANS SAVANNAH — 





HOUSTON 


USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 


tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


MENTE & CO., Inc. 





Refer to 
Dept. DPS-2 






















HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- . 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTT1e, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 





cAn Independent Mill 





WOLF MI 


ELLINWOC 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of C ce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


cs 


Lockport, N. Y. 





FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
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Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 















AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 7 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 4 
AND SEWING TWINE_ 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 











“Diamond D” = 


Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
illed under Laborato: —_ 
‘well from Montana Spring 


_ Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





DIXIE- PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS CO. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


Capacity 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 


Higginsville, Missouri 


P4000 


Sacks Daily 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 
One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY » 


BAKERS 


CRACKERS es 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richrrond, Virginia 


OF 4 .G > 
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program that starts before harvest in 
the wheat fields near our buying stations 
and carries on through every step until 
the wheat has been milled and the flour 
thoroughly tested. It is this system of 
“grass roots” wheat buying that guaran- 
tees superior baking with IMPERIAL 


and VELVET. 


‘IMPERIAL 


667 ROPER wheat selection” is an 

P advertising phrase you will run 
into frequently. But it is more than a 
phrase in our mill. It means a planned 















The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 















LAGRANGE 
FLOURS . .. 





whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and i 


careful milling. 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 


MILL 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPAGCA, WISCONSIN 











RED WING 
MINNESOTA 





Flour from this mill comes to you | 
fully aged — ready to use 








LET’S GO OVER THE TOP! 






BAKERS OF AMERICA—FORWARD! 


SUBSCRIBE 


REC.U.S.PAT. OFF. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 


CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 


CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE 
PEORIA 
DULUTH 
LIVERPOOL 
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NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 bus, 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


- . Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 





| 8,000,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“WisDom 


QIA-GCLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which - greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ia 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














MADE-RITE 








BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


al eras 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


For the baker who strives for effi- 


cient production, the extra values of 
POLAR BEAR flour will soon be 


FOUNDED BY 


apparent in his shop rec- 
ords. For the uniform 
high standards of POLAR 
BEAR make possible the 
consistent attainment of 
high man-hour output. 


ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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SF BAKER FLOURS that give 
Cd \ a babing consistency 










THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











STRATEGIC LOCATION 





> 





AcmE~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Over a Century of Milling Progress ROB! NSON 


¢ Since 1821 * SALINA, KANSAS 























J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank roe rig i ‘ é m 

A , Vie 
ee gave p Lege Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrickx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurIsTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
























































Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
es — ——— ll 
Hart-Bartlett-S Grain C 
art-Dartiett- Sturtevant Grain U0. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING | KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
i] 
Grain Merchants : 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at | 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
s Sioux City, lowa Six States 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. Pfeffer Milling Company “Whitewater Flour” ean SPECIAL” 
MILLERS OF cg <5) ~ ne Ground Where the Our mill is located in the high protein 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, meee Pict iercania ee ee ee Cae eee 
Plain and Selfrising Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. pay Fn ge 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. Ee cadan t.aetee — Whitewater, Kansas RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 

































NEW IN NAME ONLY 


THe Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 

mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 
any of our offices listed on the right. 






KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. «© L.D. 299 










OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. © Atlantic 6516 






Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. * Phone 3-3478 

Operating the Lathrop Elevator 

Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


ORPORATI 





"GRAIN 
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CThe-Northwestern-Miller 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


ROBERT E. STERLING, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
W. C. NICHOLS, Vice President 

CARROLL K. MICHENER, Secretary 
THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 

», HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 

MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 

MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 

PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 

WILFRED E, LINGREN, Bakery Editor 

GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 

FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Editorial Assistant 

































There is still room in the baking 
business to attract attention and 
build sales with higher quality pro- 
ducts. If you're looking for bread 
improvememt, let SUNNY KANSAS 
flour give you a fine start toward 


that goal. SUNNY KANSAS has 


earned its reputation for making 







































good loaves better. NEW YORK OFFICE 
(23 Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. Tel. Whitehall 3-8350) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 


GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 





KANSAS CITY OFFICE 


(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 


JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
(Rm. 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Tel. Harrison 7-6782) 
S. O. WERNER, Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(Rm. 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Tel. Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
(2223 Robinwood Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio. Telephone Main 2006) 
W. H. WIGGIN, Special Service Representative 


CANADIAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. Telephone Elgin 5654) 
A. H. BAILEY, Manager 


EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(52 Mark Lane, London E. C. 3, England) 
3G@BORGE E: SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone National 2993) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 















| THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA » KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Vattey Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


<> 
<> 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York; Chicago, 
Kansas City, London and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 








Experienced Service PAUL UHLMANN, President 


i P R. HUGH UHLMANN, 
to Millers in Cash Vice President 


Grain and Futures E. G. O’DOWD, Secretary 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade « Chicago Board of Trade 
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MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ixc'Sicrion Or “Tue Usirep' states ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS edie OFFICES “ 
rae Columbus —_ — = The American Baker Feedstuffs 
and New York Galveston Foote sy Milling Production 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo £ 
Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 









Vancouver, B. C. 
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More for Your Money! 


BRIGHT 
BURLAP 
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Take carefully graded burlap. Cut it uniformly to 
full measure. Sew with close stitch to minimize sift- 
ing. Print the brand in rich colors. 


That’s a quick summary of the value story of 
Bemis Burlap Bags. Each point adds something for 
extra strength, better appearance, or product pro- 
tection. That’s why Bemis Burlap Bags always give 
you such good value. 


Baltimore + Boise « Boston * Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte * Chicago + Cleveland 
Denver + Detroit * Houston « indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City « Louisville 
Los Angeles « Memphis + Minneapolis « New Orleans * New York City + Norfolk 


Oklahoma City » Omaha « Phoenix « Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 
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More Action on Hidden Infestation 





Soft Wheat Millers 
Set Final Plans 
for Oct. 21 Meeting 


CHICAGO—Final plans have been 
arranged for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Soft. Wheat Millers Assn. at 
the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, 
N.C, Oct. 21. 

The association’s board of directors 
will meet at 6:30 p.m. Oct. 20. 

The convention proper will get un- 
der way at 9:30 a.m. Oct, 21 with 
W. R. Sutherland, Sutherland Mill- 
ing Co., Laurinburg, N.C., presiding. 
Following Mr. Sutherland’s opening 
message, Herman Fakler, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, will 
speak on the “Impact of New Legis- 
lation on the Milling Industry.” 

Cc. B. Clement, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., will discuss the 
bleaching of soft wheat flour, and 
Ralph H. Brown, Early & Daniel Co., 
Cincinnati, will speak on “How Much 
Milling Wheat Left from the 1949 
Crop?” 

All millers and their friends will 
be the guests of the Piedmont Mill- 
ers Soft Wheat Allied Assn. at lunch- 
eon, During the afternoon session a 
panel discussion on home baking will 
be presented with Paul M. Marshall, 
secretary of the association, as mod- 
erator. On the panel will be Mr. 
Sutherland, M. A. Briggs, S. T. Chase, 
W. F. McRae and Fred N. Rowe. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC OCEAN LINES CUT 
RATE ON FLOUR BY $4 TON 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Pacific west- 
bound conference lines have reduced 
their rate on flour from the Pacific 
Northwest to Manila and other Phil- 
ippine ports by $4 a ton to permit 
the northwest to compete with Aus- 
» tralian suppliers. 

The reduction was made effective 
Sept. 19 for a period of 80 days and 
was forced at this time by the an- 
nouncement that an Italian steamer, 
the Ciclope, was booking flour from 
the same destination for $6 a ton less 





than the former conference rate of 
$22 a ton, shipping men said. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCHANGE AT SEATTLE 
STUDIES 5-DAY WEEK 


SEATTLE—Members of the Seat- 
tle Grain Exchange are being polled 
on question of closing the exchange 
on Saturdays. The Portland Grain 
Exchange recently adopted a five-day 
week schedule of operation. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Argentine Bran 


Offered; Little 
Interest Noted 


NEW YORK — Renewed offerings 
of Argentine bran are creating some 
interest in eastern markets, but so 
far little actual buying has been re- 
ported. 

Buyers are awaiting developments 
surrounding the recent devaluation 
of the Argentine peso, as the desire 
to obtain dollars already has led to 
substantial reductions in some com- 
modities imported from that country. 
Argentine shippers are asking bids 
here which they will submit to their 
government. 

Arrivals are expected in mid-Oc- 
tober through mid-November, and it 
is not expected that purchases will 
be made until they are in. Prices for 
bran and pollards run $45@47, 
against $51 and $55 for domestic bran 
and standard midds. At such figures 
the Argentine offerings are not con- 
sidered attractive. 

One large international grain and 
milling firm was offering Plate pol- 
lards at the equivalent of $46 ton, 
duty paid, New York, in lots of 1,000 
tons, with lower quotations reported 
available in cargoes of 6,000 tons or 
more. Offerings were for 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Considering that there is some dif- 
ference in quality and in packing, 
and taking into account the flat rate 
freight from ports inland, the bran 
probably cannot penetrate westward 
very far, according to trade opinion. 











Private Export Trade Limited; 
PMA, Army Buy 300,000 Sacks 


In spite of government purchases 
of flour last week totaling. approxi- 
mately 300,000 sacks, export -mar- 
kets were dull and foreigmfloup buy- 
ers exhibited practically no ‘#fferest. 
Private export trading last week was 
limited to a few small lots .to..the 
Latin American republics of Ecuador, 
Puerto Rico, Costa Rica, Verezuela 
and Cuba. Sales were so small that 
in many instances millers had to pool 
cars in order to provide transporta- 
tion facilities to the Gulf. 

The relief flour purchased by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration was sold at a top of $4.20, 
Gulf, for October shipment from 
mills. The amount procured was 147,- 
923 sacks. The Army Quartermaster 
Oct. 10 confirmed purchases of 147,- 
500 sacks in the range of $4.12@4.19 
Osnaburgs, Gulf. Nevertheless, these 


sales did not spur vaio export 
grades, and the market Was rather 
weak. eo 

Two European nations which would 
be interested in private procurement 
of flour if subsidies were approved for 
use with Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration fund allotments are the 
Netherlands and Italy. The latter 
country has given no firm indication 
of when it might buy, but Holland 
has hinted to millers that it will 
be in the market for early shipment 
of flour if Congress acts favorably 
on the ECA subsidy question. Fail- 
ure of Congress to act before ad- 
journment scheduled this month 
would mean that the question would 
not come up until early next year 
and would be a blow to private ex- 
port flour trade with Europe for the 
remainder of 1949. 








GRAIN DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
FAVORS CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN 


Resolution Adopted at Annual Convention Calls for Cam- 
paign “to Begin at Harvesting Machines”; Will 
Ask Government Cooperation 








COMPANY FLAG TO FLY 
FROM GMI PLANTS 


SOUTH CHICAGO, ILL. — Cere- 
monies at the mill and cereal plant 
here of General Mills, Inc., Oct. 12 
will mark the first use of the blue 
and gold flag adopted by GMI. The 
local plant will be the first of 30 
plants throughout the country to re- 
ceive the flag, at a presentation with 
Leslie N. Perrin, president, and Glenn 
R. Krueger, president of the GMI 
central division, participating. Don 
MeNeill, radio personality, and many 
GMI employees will also take part 
in the ceremony. 








Council Announces 
Canadian Wheat 
Price Increase 


LONDON — The International 
Wheat Council announced Sept. 28 
that under the agreement the maxi- 
mum price for Canadian wheat has 
been raised from $1.80 (Canadian) 
bu. for No. 1 Manitoba in store Fort 
William or Port Arthur to $1.98. 

Minimum prices have also been re- 
vised upwards, for the current year 
from $1.50 to $1.65, for the second 
year from $1.40 to $1.54, for the third 
year from $1.30 to $1.43 and for the 
fourth year from $1.20 to $1.32. The 
latter figures, it is pointed out by 
observers, are of little significance 
because the U.S. price support policy 
holds grain at the maximum. 

These changes have resulted from 
recent discussions by the council on 
the situation arising from the policy 
of devaluation adopted by Britain and 
other countries in the sterling area. 

British officials had hoped that the 
Canadian devaluation of 10% would 
offset the 30% devaluation of sterling 
thus assisting in reducing the antici- 
pated rise in the cost of imported 
wheat. Although some satisfaction is 
expressed that the wheat bought un- 
der the terms of the Anglo-Canadian 
Wheat Agreement will remain at $2 
bu., traders point out that in future 
years Britain will have to make pur- 
chases at the higher rate now an- 
nounced by the council. 

The arrangement between Britain 
and Canada, which has been of much 
assistance in stabilizing the price of 
wheat in Britain, will terminate next 
year, and it is: anticipated that the 
British will receive an allocation of 
Canadian wheat at international 
agreement prices. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ITALY CUTS BREAD PRICE 


ROME—tThe Italian cabinet has 
decreed a general decrease, averag- 
ing about 10%, in the price of bread. 








FRENCH LICK, IND.—The Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Assn., at 
its 53rd annual convention here Oct. 
9-11, adopted a resolution calling for 
the appointment of a committee to 
take up the problem of hidden in- 
festation in grain with all govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies having 
inspection supervision with grain and 
its milled products. 

The action of the association came 
after a lively discussion of hidden 
insect infestation which has been 
brought to the forefront by the 
stepped-up sanitation program of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Intensive clean-up efforts on the 
part of flour mills apparently will 
not be fully effective until there is 
more complete cooperation by termi- 
nal elevators, country grain eleva- 
tors and grain producers who hold 
grain in their storage bins. Holdings 
of large amounts of grain in storage 
by the’ Commodity Credit Corp. are 
said to be preventing proper fumi- 
gation in many instances. 

The grain and milling industries 
were described as being caught be- 
tween two government agencies in 
the matter of hidden infestation. Un- 
der present grain standards, wheat 

(Continued on page 13) 


CCC Limits Wheat 
Buying to Portland, 
Central States 


Commodity Credit Corp wheat buy- 
ing activity last week was again cen- 
tered in the Pacific Northwest and 
the central states. Not a bushel of 
wheat was procured through the 
agency’s southwestern office at Kan- 
sas City or at Minneapolis. No firm 
basis was indicated at Kansas City, 
atid the office was merely recording 
offerings. 

At Chicago the basis has been 11¢ 
over Chicago December for No. 2 red, 
hard or white, f.o.b. steamer, Phila- 
delphia, last half November shipment. 

The following CCC purchases of 
grain and wheat flour during the 
period Sept. 30-Oct. 7 and cumula- 
tive totals for the season to date 
were reported by the U.S. Depart- 





‘ment of Agriculture: 


Week of 
Sept. 30- July 1- 
Oct. 7 Oct. 7 
(bu.) (bu.) 
Lo rrr oa 36,598,906 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) ...... 320,993 2,011,658 
Grain sorghums .... .....+. 1,073,794 
IPO os ceo Etrdts iets 54,669 1,718,492 
SD binceesecdveens: seeks 41,500 
SE «vo neous heb 116,667 116,667 
Totals ......... 3,603,761 41,561,017 


Wheat purchases last week includ- 
ed 1,002,622 bu. through Portland and 
2,108,800 through Chicago. The rye 
was bought through Minneapolis, and 
the barley through Portland. 
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90% Wheat Support Defeated 





SLIDING SCALE PROVISION FOR 
PRICE LEVELS REMAINS IN BILL 


Senate Passage Without Major Changes Likely — List of Items 
Under Mandatory Price Support Expanded—Confer- 
ence Group Required for Farm Bills 


WASHINGTON—The Senate this 
week voted down a proposal by Sen. 
Milton Young, (R., N.D.) and Sen. 
Richard Russell (D., Ga.) to con- 
tinue 90% parity price supports for 
wheat and cotton. 

The two senators have been active 
in behalf of wheat and cotton farm- 
ers in attempting to amend the An- 
derson bill in respect to these com- 
modities. They proposed that when 
marketing quotas or acreage allot- 
ments were in effect that wheat and 
cotton be supported at 90% of parity. 
The Senate first rejected this amend- 
ment and then on a sudden reversal 
of form voted to reconsider its earlier 
action and passed the Young-Russell 
high price support proposal. Subse- 
quently other special-interest groups 
offered mandatory high support lev- 
els for their commodities with the 
result that Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
(D., N.M.) who was managing the 
course of the bill on the Senate floor, 
asked for a recommital of the bill 
to the Senate Agriculture Committee 
for further study. 

The committee complied, then re- 
turned the bill to the floor without 
approval of the Young-Russell amend- 
ment, and when these proponents of 
high price support for cotton and 
wheat renewed their proposal the 
Senate rejected it by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

However, the Anderson amendment 
provides that for the next crop year 
corn, wheat and cotton will be sup- 
ported at 90% of parity but in subse- 
quent years under the Aiken Act of 
1948 the sliding scale provisions of 
that law will take effect at the dis- 





L. O. Hauskins 


HEADS FEED GROUP—L. O. Haus- 
kins, general purchasing agent, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc. (division of Cargill, 
Inc.), was elected president of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
at the organization’s September 
meeting. He succeeds R. M. Edstrom 
of Northrup, King & Co. 


cretion of the secretary of agricul- 
ture between 75 and 90% of parity. 


Brannan Letter Read 


When the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee re-affirmed its report of the 
Anderson amendment, Sen. Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.) made public a 
letter from Charles F. Brannan, sec- 
retary of agriculture, repeating his 
support of his production payment 
farm plan but at the same time sup- 
porting the cause of the proponents 
of 90% price support for the basic 
commodities. 

Sen. Anderson and majority lead- 
er Scott Lucas (D., Ill.), failed to 
rally to the USDA chief's position 
and Sen. Lucas even went so far as 
tc quote the Democratic campaign 
platform of 1948 in which they took 
the stand for flexible price support 
levels for farm commodities. 

From the tone of Secretary Bran- 
nan’s letter he too favors flexible 
price support authority but not on 
the level of support. He adheres to 


his 100% of income standard but asks 
that flexibility be limited to method 
of operation. 

The reintroduced Young - Russell 
amendment making 90% price sup- 
port mandatory for cotton and wheat 
only on the basis of marketing quotas 
being in effect, again provoked attack 
from the price support moderates. 
When it came up for vote the Sen- 
ate had shifted its position and re- 
jected the proposal. 

This was the major controversial 
item in the Anderson amendment and 
once settled it is now probable that 
the Senate will pass the bill when 
it reconvenes without any substan- 
tial changes. 


Amendments to Bill 


However, the Anderson bill was 
amended on the Senate floor in sev- 
eral important respects. First, the 
list of mandatory price supported 
nonbasic commodities has been ex- 
panded to include all wool, honey 
and broilers if chickens (not manda- 
tory) are supported. 

More important, however, was that 
provision concerning the sales price 
of commodities obtained by Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. as a result of its 
activities. This section of the bill now 
provides that in regard to sales by 
CCC of basic or nonbasic storable 
commodities it shall not sell any of 
these commodities at a price less 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Mel J. Harder 


APPOINTED — Walter S. Shafer, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of Armour and Co., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mel J. 
Harder as manager of the company’s 
bakery sales department. Mr. Harder 
brings to his new position an ex- 
tensive background of bakery opera- 
tions, sales and merchandising. He 
has been a member of the depart- 
ment for several years, and prior 
to that served as director of the 
Armour Research Bakery in Chi- 
cago. 








Milling Costs Up 42% in 


10- Year 


Period, Federation Survey Shows 


CHICAGO — Milling costs contin- 
ued their upward trend during the 
past year and have risen 42% in the 
10-year period since 1939-40, accord- 
ing to the results of a survey re- 
cently completed among its mem- 
bers by the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 

The added cost of enriching flour, 
which came about during that 10-year 
period, is not included in the 42% 
increase. 

“By any test, this is a whopping 
big jump,” an official of the federa- 
tion said in commenting on the analy- 
sis of costs. “It is particularly sig- 
nificant in a staple food product such 
as flour whose price must be kept 
low relative to other foodstuffs in 
order to sustain a mass market de- 
mand. It would be helpful to the in- 
dustry’s cause if at least a part of 
this increased cost could be justified 
as resulting from the added expense 
of providing a better product, but 
although we certainly can point with 
pride to enriched flour which came 
about within this 10-year period.” 

The data used in the survey was 
obtained from a large number of 
individual mills and an abstract of 
the returns was supplied to each of 
the mills which took part in the sur- 
vey. 

The federation official warned that 
“if millers are to avoid further re- 
duction in the demand for flour rela- 
tive to other foodstuffs, they must 
not only produce a nutritious food 
but a cheap one.” 

Each individual mill, he said, has 
its own competitive cost problems 
which are even more acute on a day- 
by-day basis than the competitive 


,position of the industry as a whole. 


“The 1948-49 analysis shows that 
costs for that year were only 2%¢ 
a sack highéer-than those of the pre- 
vious year. Considering the 6% re- 
duction in operating rate which took 
place in the latter year, and the fact 
that labor rates continued upward, 
there is reason to believe that this 
moderate over-all cost increase for 
the past year marks the success of 
some mills in exerting greater con- 


trol over costs, in all likelihood pri- 
marily by more efficient use of man- 
power. 

“It is a known fact that inefficient 
and excessive help, both in office and 
in mill, has been weeded out of a 
good many organizations. In the mill, 
this has been accomplished both by 
increased use of labor-saving equip- 
ment and techniques and by simply 
firing drones and replacing them as 











CBA OFFICIALS—Officials of the Connecticut Bakers Assn. are shown 
in the pictures above, taken at the group’s recent convention in Water- 
bury. In the picture at the left, Louis A. Steves (left), Viking Baking 
Co., West Hartford, newly-elected president of the association, is shown 
receiving the gavel from Leon A. MacDonald, de Laurent Bake Shop, 
Inc., Bridgeport, retiring president. In the picture at the right are offi- 
cials of the allied trades division of the association. Left to right, they 
are Richard Walton, E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., Providence, R.I., allied rep- 
resentative; Earle W. Mansbach, Federal Mill, Inc., Hartford, allied divi- 
sion vice president, and John J. Casey, Standard Brands, Inc., Milford, 
allied representative. The third allied representative, Charles Sherman, 
National Yeast Corp., Hartford, was not present when the picture was 


taken. 
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Herbert B. Juneau 


CARGILL V. P.—Herbert B. Juneau, 
who joined Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
in 1980, was recently appointed a 
vice president of the company on the 
assumption of increased staff duties. 
Since 1944 he has been an assistant 
vice president and personnel manag- 
er. Before joining Cargill Mr. Juneau 
was with Stone, Webster & Blodgett, 
New York, following graduation from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 





needed by men willing to do a day’s 
work for a day’s pay. 

“In the office, some companies 
have made a complete analysis of 
each job and of each report pre- 
pared, and the amount of unneces- 
sary work that has thereby been dis- 
covered and abandoned has in many 
cases been astounding to manage- 
ment. 

“Other categories of costs besides 
labor have come under similar scru- 
tiny by management with similarly 
advantageous results. 

“The point of this is that milling 
companies have demonstrated during 
the past year that cost reductions 
in certain expense categories are pos- 
Those 
mills which have not accomplished 
this task or which have done a half- 
hearted job of it should take notice 
and act now to get their own costs 
down wherever possible.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PLOTS PLANTED 
BY KANSAS ASSOCIATION 


KANSAS CITY—Already prepara- 
tions for the 1950 Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Field Day have begun and 
on Oct. 6 the association planted 
the Kansas wheat variety tests at 
the Uhlmann farm location near 
Overland Park, Kansas. This test 
plot is one of 81 which has been 
planted in Kansas this fall to experi- 
Ment with the merits of the pre- 
dominate wheats. 

Heading the list of varieties plant- 
ed were the current Turkey and Ten- 
Marq, followed by their offspring, 
Pawnee, Comanche, Wichita and 
Westar. Twenty-one varieties ranging 
from the native wheats to the present 
day “good Indians” are in the plots. 

C, E. Skiver, Manhattan, Kansas, 
director of the association, said that 
Many other varieties will be incor- 
porated in the Overland Park plot 
before the field day takes place next 
June. 

Commenting on the coming winter 
Wheat crop in Kansas, Mr. Skiver 





said that it seems to be off to a 
fairly good start and over 90% of 
the intended acreage is in. The 
ground has been retarded somewhat 
by the almost complete absence of 
rainfall during the past three or four 
weeks, he said. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAMPBELL WHEAT RANCH 
SOLD FOR $2 MILLION 


OMAHA—tThe U.S. Wheat Corp. of 
Nebraska, at Omaha, has bought the 
assets of the Campbell Farming Corp., 
Hardin, Mont., for $2 million. 

Gordon Diesing, Omaha attorney, 
who is U.S. Wheat’s president and 
board chairman, said that Thomas D. 
Campbell will continue as manager 
of the 65,000-acre ranch. This year’s 
crop is expected to be about 400,000 
bushels. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Argentina Cuts 
Wheat, Corn Prices 
to Dollar Area 


BUENOS AIRES—The government 
trading agency of Argentina, I.A.P.I., 
has: fixed new prices on wheat and 
corn, representing an important re- 
duction for dollar area customers. 

All cereals are classed at the basic 
export rate of 3.35 pesos to the dollar. 

The Argentine agency has fixed 
wheat price at 270 pesos a metric 
ton, compared with 310 to 360 pesos 
previously. 

Old corn has been slashed from 
210 pesos to 170 pesos and new corn 
from 250 to 195. Barley prices at 
210 pesos and rye at 190 were left 
unchanged. 

Grain traders say the new prices 
are an effort to promote sales to 
Japan and Germany and perhaps 
Switzerland, but they offer no attrac- 
tion to sterling area buyers. 

I.A.P.I. also fixed prices for linseed 
oi at 1,650 pesos a metric ton and 
vegetable oils at 2,200 pesos. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS — The monthly 
meeting of the Associated Bakers of 
Minneapolis was held at Jax Bar 
here Oct. 11. O. A. Mathisrud, Math- 
isrud Bake Shop, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the group, was in charge. The 
group heard talks on effective light- 
ing and decorating in the retail bak- 
ery. 








———BREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE 


North Dakota 
Durum Show 
Set for Nov. 10-11 


LANGDON, N.D.—The 12th annu- 
al North Dakota State Durum Show 
will be held Nov. 10-11, according to 
a recent announcement by Victor 
Sturlaugson, president of the durum 
group. 

The meeting was formerly held 
later in the winter, but sponsors of 
the affair felt that the earlier date 
would enable farmers showing their 
“macaroni wheat” to beat both snows 
and spring thaws. 

In 1948, a spring snow cancelled 
the show’s second day. Last year, the 
original dates were cancelled because 
of heavy snows; the actual show was 
hampered by flooded roads. 
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FOOD FAC oT 


IN BAKING BREAD, CAKES 


PIES —& DOUGHNUTS 


BAKERS OF AMERICA 
SAVE HOMEMAKERS 
3/,400,000, 000 HOURS 
OF WORK EACH YEAR 


-Thats time equal to 
9,874 years per day ! 





















YOU CANNOT BREAK 
AN EGG HELD END 
TO END BETWEEN THE 
PALMS OF YOUR HANDS 


. 











ate a delicious 
soft cheese at 
@ country inn 
and named it 
CAMEMBERT 
atter the village :/'™"' 


b ) 


CITY FAMILIES 
LAST YEAR SPENT 
AN AVERAGE 











TIME SAVED—This cartoon tells an interesting story—the amount of 
time saved the American homemaker each day by the bakers of America. 
It has been released to many hundreds of newspapers throughout the 
country through the Bakers of America public relations program. A 
newspaper story and a radio script on this same subject also have been 
sent to editors and women commentators from coast to coast. 





Dixie-Portland Firm Acquires 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Flour Mill 


MEMPHIS — The Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., Memphis, has acquired the 
milling properties of the Mountain 
City Mill Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and will shortly begin operation of 
the plant, Charles B. Stout, presi- 
dent of the Dixie-Portland firm, an- 
nounced Oct, 6. 

The Chattanooga properties include 
a 5,000-sack flour mill, a 2,000-sack 
corn meal mill, a 700-ton formula feed 
mill and an 830,000-bu. grain eleva- 
tor, including barge handling facili- 
ties which give the mill access to 
grain loaded anywhere on the inland 
waterways. 

Mr. Stout said that after a com- 
plete modernization of the plant, 
which would probably require 60 to 
90 days, operations would be resumed 
at the mill. The flour mill has been 
idle for several months but the feed 
mill has been operated continuously. 

This transaction will give the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co..a total flour mill- 
ing capacity of 18,000 sacks. The 
company also has mills at Higgins- 
ville, Mo., and Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas. Another feed mill also is 
owned and operated at Arkansas 
City. In addition to its flour mills, the 
company operates extensive flour 
blending facilities throughout the 
South, having a capacity of 14,000 
sacks. 

The Dixie-Portland Flour Co. was 
founded by Charles B. Stout, who 
previously had been Memphis branch 
manager in charge of southern sales 
for the former Portland (Ore.) Flour- 
ing Mills Co. Highly successful, the 
new firm soon became one of the 





largest flour distributors in the south- 
ern states. Although now producing 
all types of flour, the company is 
particularly notable for the large 
volume of its family flour business 
and is reputed to be the third largest 
seller of family flour, 

Charles W. Thompson will be man- 
ager of the Chattanooga mill. Hu- 
bert C. Edwards is manager of the 
Higginsville mill and Morris A. Wil- 
kins of the plant at Arkansas City. 
John A. Stout is vice president and 
sales manager of the company at 
Memphis. 

The Mountain City Mill Co. was 
one of the large and successful mills 
of the Southeast for many years un- 
der the presidency of W. F. Hutche- 
son and later operated by his son, 
S. C. Hutcheson, and Richard Bean. 
In 1935 the firm’s milling plant was 
sold to a new corporation under the 
control of the Ragland family, long 
prominent as operators of the Rag- 
land Bros. Grocery Co., a wholesale 
grocery firm with branches through- 
out the South. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


LOWER NET REPORTED 
BY COLORADO M. & E. CO. 


DENVER—The Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. has reported consoli- 
dated net income of $56,623, equal to 
1l¢ a common share, for the three 
months ended Aug. 31, compared 
with $302,173, equal to 58¢ a share, 
for the same period of 1948. Gross 
sales for the period were listed at 
$22,670,131, compared with $24,375,- 
286 for the 1948 period. 
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Millers Explain Wheat, Flour Prices 





SENATE UNIT FAILS TO MAKE 
HEADLINES OUT OF TESTIMONY 


General Mills, Pillsbury, International Officials Point to 
True Profit Picture; Cite Relationship of 
Wheat, Flour, By-Products Prices 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Appearance of 
top-flight executives from the milling 
industry failed to disclose any sensa- 
tional material on which the Gillette 
Senate Agriculture Sub-Committee 
could make newspaper headlines. 

Leading off the witness list for the 
milling industry was Leslie N. Perrin, 
president, General Mills, Inc., fol- 
lowed by Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and A. B. 
Dygert, vice president, International 
Milling Co., all of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Perrin told Sen. Gillette (D., 
Iowa), chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Sub-committee which started 
on an investigation of the utilization 
of fats and oils and which since has 
branched out on an investigation of 
profits in the food industry, that 
General Mills showed an average 
profit of 11.4% on invested capital 
for the past 10 years and that its 
profits on dollar sales were less than 
3%. 

He noted that the percentage of 
raw material cost to total sales in- 
come in the milling industry runs 
considerably higher than is custo- 
mary in most businesses. 

“In fact,’ Mr. Perrin said, “if it 
were possible to reflect this per- 
centage ratio based on income from 
flour sales alone, its normal relation- 
ship would approximate 85%.” 

Frequently, he said, flour has been 
available to bakers and the home 
consumer at less than cost to millers. 


Millfeed Prices 
The committee concern over the 
failure of flour prices to reflect de- 
clines in wheat prices was answered 
by Mr. Perrin and later by Mr. Pills- 
bury and Mr. Dygert, showing that 
flour prices must reflect the price of 


A. B. Dygert 











Philip W. Pillsbury 


millfeeds. During the period when 
wheat declined so sharply it was 
shown to the committee that millfeed 
prices also made a sharp decline. 

Mr. Perrin, as have other business 
executives who have appeared before 
this committee, declared that com- 
pany profits were deceptive since the 
government tax allowance for depre- 
ciation failed to take into considera- 
tion replacement costs on the basis 
of current charges. He drew a paral- 
lel between business — replacement 
costs and those of the farmer. He said 
that farm prices were not too high 
on the basis of replacement costs of 
farm equipment. In this connection, 
Mr. Perrin added, the farmer and the 
businessman are in the same boat. 

The Perrin testimony, the first of 
the session of the hearing was simi- 
lar to statements made by the other 
witnesses. He presented a chart of 
costs of wheat and prices for flour 
over a period of the last 10 years, 
1939-49, showing that the price of 
flour failed to reflect wheat prices 
during the period from early 1943 
through late 1946. Since that time, 
flour prices have fluctuated over and 
below the reflected wheat price and 
now show a downward trend paral- 
leling the wheat market. (See chart 
on page 13.) 


Comparison 


Sen. Gillette expressed the usual 
concern the committee has shown 
about the failure of flour and bakery 
prices to reflect the change in the 
wheat price. The Gillette notion was 
refuted by Walter R. Barry, vice 
president, General Mills, who assisted 
Mr. Perrin in his testimony. 

Between July 1, 1947, and Jan. 1, 
1948—when wheat prices increased 
more than 36%—flour mill prices ad- 
vanced only 22%, Mr. Barry said. At 
the same time, he noted for Sen. Gil- 
lette’s attention, the retail price of 


<> 
> 





flour advanced only 12%. During that 
period, he added, millfeed prices ad- 
vanced only $20 ton. However, when 
the wheat price dropped, millfeed 
registered an even: sharper decline, 
which had to be reflected in the 
flour price, he explained. 

In connection with questioning 
over the lag between wheat prices 
and flour prices, Mr. Perrin told Sen. 
Gillette that once bakers were 
“round-the-clock buyers” of flour but 
that the experience of his company 
now revealed that most companies 
were working on a 120-day inventory 
at the maximum. 

Mr. Perrin declined to express an 
opinion as to the effect of the use of 
emulsifiers in the baking industry on 
the consumption of flour, which he 
said was a serious matter with his 
company. Between 1929 and the 
present, flour consumption per capita 
dropped from 170 Ib. annually to ap- 
proximately 143 Ib., he said. 

In discussing the breakdown of 
cost items in the production of ce- 
real products by General Mills, Mr. 
Barry stated that about half of the 
sales dollar represented raw mate- 
rial costs, including packaging. Dis- 
tribution expense amounted to an- 
other 45% of the sales price, of which 
about 20% of the retail price was 
for advertising. In defense of the de- 
velopment of ready-to-mix cereal 
products, Mr. Barry revealed a sur- 
vey made for his company to show 
the cost relationship between Bis- 
quick and home-made biscuits. This 
study showed that Bisquick produced 
a dozen biecuits at home at a cost 
of 8¢ doz. while the housewife could 
make the home-made variety if she 
bought from super markets and in- 
dependent stores at an average cost 
of 9¢ doz. In the packaged cereal 


field, Mr. Perrin said grain costs 
were between 35 and 40% of the cost 
of the manufactured product. 


Industry Defended 


While Mr. Perrin stressed the de- 
preciation problems of the farmer 
and the business man, Mr. Pillsbury 
defended the entire milling industry 
when-he said that “the millers have 
not $queezed the public when the op- 
portanity was presented—the milling 
industry never felt that it could 
gouge the public.” 

Mr. Pillsbury declared that, on the 
basis of first quarter reports from 
the milling industry for 1949, the 
situation looked bad. His company 
disclosed a net profit on sales of only 
1.1%. Previously, Mr. Perrin report- 
ed slightly less than 3% profit on 
dollar sales for General Mills. Subse- 
quently, Pillsbury company officials 
stated that this discrepancy between 
these large companies reflected an 
earlier exploitation of the packaged 
cereal field by General Mills. 

All the milling industry witnesses 
reported high increases in their la- 
bor charges for the past I0 years and 
expressed the opinion that these 
charges could not be expected to de- 
cline. 

Mr. Dygert, speaking for Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; cast an interesting 
market angle on wheat supplies when 
he declared that his company could 
not get its normal five-month inven- 
tory of wheat at this time. He 
charged this condition to the price 
support program which withheld 
wheat supplies from the open market. 

Sen. Gillette questioned Mr. Per- 
rin on the use of commodity ex- 
changes by his company. Mr. Perrin 
told the Iowa Senator that unless the 
hedging facilities of the commodity 





Text of L.N. Perrin’s Statement 


In order best to understand the 
factor of price in our industry, a few 
fundamentals first should be ad- 
vanced. The milling industry has more 
productive capacity than is necessary 
for domestic requirements. Based on 
the largest official production of U.S. 
mills in 1947, there is an apparent 
excess of productive capacity over 





Leslie N. Perrin 





domestic requirements of approxi- 
mately 100 million sacks annually. 

When, during the war and imme- 
diately thereafter, the government 
was buying and exporting tremendous 
quantities of flour and cereal prod- 
ucts under the various foreign assist- 
ance programs, this heavy demand 
went far in absorbing the excess of 
capacity over normal domestic re- 
quirements. Now that this program 
has been curtailed because of the 
growing self-sufficience of European 
nations and lack of dollar exchange 
elsewhere, that- overcapacity threat- 
ens the stability of the milling in- 
dustry. I emphasize this at the out- 
set only to show you how highly com- 
petitive is our industry and how price 
must reflect the law of supply and 
demand. There are no factors more 
potent than this in determining the 
price of flour. 

The milling business is old, but it: 
complexities are always new. We sel! 
a product whose cost we do not know 
with accuracy for the real cost fig- 
ures develop long after the sale is 
made. The miller normally buys his 
wheat as it passes his door in the 
crop movement period up to the limit 
of his storage capacity. He must pro- 
vide expensive facilities for storing 
and handling and processing his 
grains. He must carry this wheat in 
his inventories with a large invest- 
ment of his capital tied up until he 

(Continued on page 25) 
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_ markets were available to millers, 


the price of the manufactured prod- 
ucts Would have to be much higher to 
protect the mills against possible 
loss in the price of raw materials. 


Committee Attitude 


As Mr. Perrin prepared to open 
his statement to the committee, Sen. 
Gillette availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to restate the attitude of the 
committee toward private industry. 
He said representatives of the baking 
industry had appeared before the 
committee but had failed to explain 
to his satisfaction why the price of 
bread was the same today as it was 
when wheat was 31% higher. 

“Reductions in prices of raw mate- 
rials mean nothing in reducing the 
cost of living unless some of the re- 
duction is passed on to the consumer,” 
he said. 

This attitude was earlier reflected 
in the hearings by both Sen. Gillette 
and his colleague, Sen. Milton Young 
(R., N.D.), who implied that process- 
ing industries making as much as 
10% on their invested capital should 
pass on some of this profit in the 
form of reduced prices to the con- 
sumer of farm products. 

On the subject of wheat and flour 
prices, Sen. Gillette said, ‘Between 
January and October, 1948, the U.S. 
average local market price of wheat 
dropped 30%, the retail price of flour 
dropped 15% but the retail price of 
bread rose .7%. 

“Since that time, I believe wheat 
has declined further in price, as have 
the various items going into bread. 
Today, we find it difficult to under- 
stand why flour prices dropped only 
15% when the wheat from which it 
is made dropped 30%, and I must 
confess it is. entirely impossible to 
understand why bread prices rose 
during that time.” 

The Perrin testimony started after 
the Iowa Senator had put his deep 
concern for the consuming public in 
the record and had invited Mr. Per- 
rin to testify with these closing 
words of gratitude: “We will be very 
glad to hear what the representatives 
of the flour milling companies have 
to say that will help us in our study.” 

With the completion of the testi- 
mony of the executives from’ the 
milling industry there was no indi- 
cation given by Paul Hadlick, com- 
mittee counsel, as to the future ac- 
tivities of the committee. However, 
since both Senators Gillette and 
Young have centered their atten- 
tion on the baking industry, it is 
likely that when hearings are re- 
sumed, the baking industry will be 
the center of proceedings to deter- 
mine why bread prices have not in 
every instance reflected changes in 
the wheat and flour markets. 

In addition, it can be expected 
that in the 1950 election year, this 
congressional committee will do all 
in its power to assess to private food 
processors the widening spread be- 
tween farm and retail price levels 
and aim at the conclusion that pri- 
vate industry should pass on a sub- 
stantial share of its net profits on 
invested capital in the form of re- 
duced food prices. 





French Lick 





(Continued from page 9) 


is not graded “weevily” until the 
presence of live insects is detected 
on the outside of the grain. Many 
of the insects infesting grain lay 
their eggs on the inside of the ker- 
nels where the egg develops into an 
adult before.it leaves the kernel. 


It is these insects on the inside of 
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COST CHART—This chart showing wheat costs and 
flour prices was presented to a Senate subcommittee by 
Leslie N. Perrin, president, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, one of the milling company executives who testi- 


fied before the group‘ investigating price relationships. 
The chart illustrates comparative figures over a 10-year 
period, 1939-49, which prevailed in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket after millfeed credits were deducted. 





the grain, the millers say, which ac- 
counts for the great percentage of in- 
sect fragments in the milled flour. 

Later the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration inspectors may condemn 
flour because of the presence of in- 
sect fragments. Millers say that, with 
their equipment, it is physically im- 
possible to remove all the insects 
and insect fragments from the grain 
before milling. 

It was pointed out by several mem- 
bers who took part in the discussion 
that there is a need for closer co- 
operation between the various gov- 
ernment bureaus having supervision 
of inspection of both the raw and 
finished products. 

The committee to be appointed by 
the grain and feed dealers’ associa- 
tion will take up the infestation prob- 
lem with the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Commodity 
Credit Corp., the Production and 
Marketing Administration and other 
agencies involved, singly if necessary 
and collectively if possible, to in- 
augurate a clean-up campaign which 
will begin at the harvesting machines 
in the fields and continue through 
every phase of the grain marketing 
and processing structure. 


Warned of Nationalization Threat 


Members of the association were 
again reminded that nationalization 
of their industries remains as a seri- 
ous threat. Practically all of the na- 
tionally known speakers on the pro- 
gram brought out that point very 
emphatically in their remarks. 

Approximately 700 grain and feed 
dealers and their wives were in at- 
tendance. 


President’s Suggestions 

In his address as retiring president 
of the association, after two terms, 
Henry H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., 
made several suggestions for organi- 
zation activities. These included: Vig- 
orous defense of the futures market- 
ing system; a more aggressive pol- 
icy aimed at equalization of taxes 
between cooperatives and proprietary 
firms; frequent membership polls on 


questions of national importance to 
determine association policy; a na- 
tional membership committee; 
strengthening of the National Coun- 
try Elevator Committee. 

“Our grain trade to a large degree, 
and our feed trade to a much lesser 
degree, has all the first scars of an 
industry being nationalized,” Mr. 
Green said. “In spite of all the ef- 
fort we have made as a group and 
as individuals, the cold fact is that 
the grain trade is fighting a rear- 
guard battle along the road that 
could lead to socialization.” 

Charles G. Robinson, Scruggs-Rob- 
inson Co., Memphis, Tenn., was elect- 
ed president of the association suc- 
ceeding Mr. Green. R. C. Booth was 
advanced to first vice president and 
E. B. Evans, Evans Elevator Co., 
Decatur, Ill., was elected third vice 
president. 

The executive committee recom- 
mended an increase of $9,000 in the 
association’s operating budget to de- 
fray the cost of employing a full- 
time representative and clerk in the 
Washington office. 

Kansas City, Mo., will be the 1950 
convention city, with meetings sched- 
uled for Sept. 26-28. 

Women conventioneers were pre- 
sented a fashion show by several 
professional models who displayed a 
dozen or more garments made from 
dress print bags used for packing 
fromula feeds. The style review was 
sponsored by the Textile Bag Mfrs. 
Assn., and was directed by Mrs. Hen- 
ry H. Green, wife of the retiring 
president. 

Golf seemed to be the favorite 


sport of a great many of the in- 
dustry men, although quite a few 
tried their skill at pitching horse- 
shoes, trap-shooting and bait-cast- 
ing. Lobby dancing and games pro- 
vided lively entertainment in the spa- 
cious lobby of the French ‘Lick 
Springs Hotel. Prizes were awarded 
in all the sports contests. 

The convention closed with a ban- 
quet and floor show the evening of 
Oct. 11. John Hedelund, Omaha, was 
feted as the convention’s honor guest 
by E. R. Warren, San Francisco, and 
tribute was paid to Mr. Green as re- 
tiring president by A. H. Minersha- 
gen, Higginsville, Mo. 

Lloyd N. Case, executive secretary 
of the Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers Assn., succeeded W. D. 
Flemming as president of the Secre- 
taries Circle, an organization of sec- 
retaries of organizations affiliated 
with the national association. How- 
ard W. Elm, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
was named secretary of the Secre- 
taries Circle. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17,04 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making .expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.04, 
compared with 17.81 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 27.09 as compared 
with 31.57 a year ago. 











Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


East Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 

West Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 

Gulf Coast Ports— 


To European Atlantic ports ........... 


To Mediterranean, Middle East, West 


On@ Geuth Africn §....55...0.08555: 
To Asia and adjacent territory......... 
To Latin America and West Indies..... 


To Mexico 


Oct. 4 Oct. 5 Oct. 6 Oct. 7 Oct. 10 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
42¢ 41¢ 42¢ 43¢ 40¢ 
40¢ 40¢ 41¢ 4i1¢ 41¢ 
46¢ 46¢ 46¢ 47¢ 45¢ 
45¢ 44¢ 45¢ 454 43¢ 
43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 44¢ 42 
4lé¢ 40¢ 4i¢ 42¢ 40¢ 
36¢ 35¢ 36¢ 37¢ 35¢ 
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FLOUR BUYERS INDIFFERENT; 
NEW BUSINESS VOLUME DIPS 


Bakers, Jobbers Back Away From Future Bookings, Or- 
der Fill-in Supplies and Order Out Flour 
on Previous Contracts 


A decided reduction in flour sales 
occurred last week as buyers’ inter- 
est in booking ahead became very 
indifferent. With prices steady and in 
some cases slightly higher, bakers 
and jobbers declined to buy little 
beyond immediate requirements. 
Sales of round lots were almost 
unheard of in regular domestic 
trade, and the week’s outstanding 
piece of business was the purchase 
of southwestern flour for export by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration and a quantity by the 
U.S. Army. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed in some industry quarters 
that flour buyers who haven't al- 
ready bought supplies for the year 
are likely to purchase only on a 
fill-in basis until something more or 
less startling occurs price-wise. 


PMA BUYS FLOUR 
AT $4.20, GULF 


Outside of sales of 148,000 sacks 
of clears and stuffed straights to the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, export sales of flour were 
limited. The PMA flour, bought in 
the Southwest, is for October deliv- 
ery to the Gulf. Top price paid by 
the agency was $4.20 osnaburgs, 
Gulf. Other sales consisted of about 
30,000 sacks to the French buying 
mission for shipment out of New York 
at $4.25 jutes, New York, and some 
additional small lots to Latin Ameri- 
can republics. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SLIP TO 45% 


Sales by southwestern mills aver- 
aged 45% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 75% the preceding week 
and 53% a year ago. About 13% of 
the total consisted of sales to the 
PMA. Bakery flour business was very 
slow, and practically all of the re- 
duced volume consisted of one and 
two-carlot orders. A few larger book- 
ings were reported, but these were 
acquired at price levels considered 
unfavorable by most mills. Even large 
baking concerns are entering the 
market only for one or two-week 
supplies. New family flour sales also 
are few and far between, with ship- 
ping directions increasing. 


SPRING MILLS’ 
VOLUME SMALL 


Sales by spring wheat mills de- 
clined to less than one third of the 
total reported a week earlier, aver- 
aging 30% of capacity, compared 
with an even 100% the preceding 
week. There was no indication that 
buyers were ready ty purchase fu- 
ture needs as even the normal in- 
quiry tapered off. Sales were confined 
to small lots of a fill-in nature. Buy- 
ers apparently are convinced that 
prices will not go a great deal 
higher and show a preference for op- 
erating on a hand-to-mouth basis 
until a clearer picture of price trends 
is visible. Family flour business, which 
was good the previous week, also fell 
off. Milling operations continued at a 
good rate as shipping directions on 
old orders were received. Shipments 
out of mills averaged 98% of capac- 


ity, a 3% increase from the week be- 
fore. 


BUYERS IN EAST 
LIMIT INVENTORIES 


Trading interest at Buffalo is up, 
with bakers’ and wholesalers’ stocks 
becoming more depleted. But for the 
present, buyers appear content to 
maintain low inventories in hopes of 
price reductions. Shipping directions 
are good, and production remains up 
with the seven-day work week. In 
the Metropolitan New York area, 
buying was on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Some operators have used up con- 
tracts made a couple of months ago 
but show no inclination to reorder 
in volume. Buyers show no confidence 
in price levels. 

Most of the buying at Boston last 
week was of the hand-to-mouth va- 
riety, with aggressiveness confined 
to the selling side. Most activity was 
confined to shipping directions. Flour 
quotations fluctuated within a narrow 
price range. Springs were unchanged 
to 5¢ higher, while hard winter ad- 
vanced 5¢. The continued rise in cash 
wheat prices surprised many users 
who were sure the large crop would 
insure lower flour prices. Flour buy- 
ers at Philadelphia are still sitting 
by in hopes they will be able to pur- 
chase at prices below present levels. 
Some observers think there is a soft- 
ening in the price sub-structure which 
may be the forerunner of a predicted 
decline. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE SPOTTY 

The flour market at Chicago re- 
mained dull, with buying limited to 
one-car lots. Little interest was 
shown, and the only business was 


spotty sales for replacement pur- 
poses. Shipping directions were fair 
to good. Family flour trade was ac- 
tive, with good sales. Shipping direc- 
tions were very good. Some improve- 
ment was reported in bookings at St. 
Louis. Family flour buyers are more 
interested than bakers and continue 
to book as far as for 120 days ahead. 
Hard wheat bookings are picking up. 
Soft wheat shipping orders have 
come in faster than mills, confronted 
with a car shortage, can ship. 


INQUIRY PICKS UP 
IN SOUTHERN AREA 


Although flour sales have been dis- 
appointing in the South, inquiry has 
been more frequent. The modest 
amounts being sold at New Orleans 
consist of small lots for immediate 
shipment. Sales personnel note con- 
siderable resistance to current price 
levels. Hard winters are in the best 
demand, having a price edge on 
northern springs, and soft wheat flour 
sales are off because of reduced 
cookie and cracker baking opera- 
tions. Shipping directions fell off 
somewhat. 


PMA BUYING AIDS 
PACIFIC N.W. MILLS 


Government flour buying aided a 
few mills in the Pacific Northwest, 
but generally business remained 
slack. At Portland, domestic business 
showed some improvement as wheat 
prices strengthened, but buyers are 
wary about building inventories. At 
Seattle, buyers apparently are con- 
vinced that prices will not recede in 
the next few months; nevertheless, 
they continue to buy only for near- 
by positions. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 15,828 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 74% of*the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
latest month for which Census figures 
are available, amounting to 3,601,296 
sacks compared with 3,585,468 in the 





Macaroni Products Business Good; 
New Granulars Sales Still Limited 


While forward buying interest re- 
mains inactive, the demand for ship- 
ment of durum granulars from mills 
continues good. Manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products are 
operating at normally high fall levels, 
and mills, although operating near 
capacity, sometimes are experienc- 
ing difficulty in keeping up with ship- 
ping directions. 

Macaroni makers apparently see 
nothing in the market picture to en- 
courage taking on of additional book- 
ings, many of them, of course being 
covered fairly .well ahead. Also, it 
has been the policy of a number of 
concerns to buy only for immediate 
needs. 

Meanwhile, the market for cash 
durum wheat remains fully steady. 
Premiums for choice milling quality 
durum were up 2¢ early this week 
as compared to a week ago, standing 
at 14¢ over the December future. Re- 
ceipts are light, indicating a strong 
holding tendency on the part of pro- 
ducers. Some trade sources point out 
that should active forward buying 
of granulars develop, a definite pinch 
of wheat supplies would be. noted. 
Already, it is pointed out, actual re- 


ceipts offered for sale are not equal 
to the current mill grind. For this 
reason steady to stronger prices are 
indicated. 

Some macaroni manufacturers are 
expected to increase their prices for 
packaged goods, following the lead of 
one major producer. Demand for 
macaroni and noodles continues good. 
Meanwhile, quotations on durum 
granulars held steady at $5.65@5.70 
sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 8 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.28% @2.29% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.21% @2.27% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.16% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.14% @2.22% 
Medium’ 3 Durum or better.. 2.08% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 


six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. & 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Oct. 2-8 ...... 10 222,000 203,601 92 
Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *234,754 92 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 185,213 72 


Crop year 
production 
Salg 2-Oct. 6, 1960 2 ic cive seed 2,569,463 
duly -i-Oct. 9, 1948 ....5 f.ceeen 2,339,191 


*Revised. 
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previous week and 3,909,588 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 4,001,- 
352 and three years ago 3,756,572. 
There was an increase of 22,000 sacks 
in the Northwest over a week ago, 
4,000 in the Central and Southeast 
and 16,000 in the North Pacific Coast 
while production decreased 16,000 
sacks in the Southwest and 11,000 
in Buffalo. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEED PRICES OFF 
AS SUPPLY INCREASES 


—~<—- 


Heavy Output Depresses Market; 
Heaviest Pressure on Middlings; ~ 
Mixer Demand Limited 


With millfeed production heavy, 
near-by supplies are pressing and 
prices are down. The offerings of Ar- 
gentine bran at levels below domes- 
tic prices also had a depressing effect 
on prices in the East. Demand from 
mixers was rather limited. The spread 
between bran and standard mid- 
dlings narrowed to $4.50 ton and 
middlings showed the greatest de- 
cline. Interest in buying for future 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 217.1 as of 
Oct. 4, up 2_ points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
182.2, up 3.5 points. 











shipment is moderate, but no sales 
were reported. 

After continuing at the fairly good 
pace set in recent weeks, formula 
feed business slackened somewhat 
toward the end of the week. Although 
some feed manufacturers report vol- 
ume rather unsatisfactory, it is gen- 
erally agreed that business is in a 
healthy condition and likely to show 
it in a sales pick-up shortly. 

Led by a healthy demand for egg 
mashes, formula feed sales in the 
Southwest continued at a good pace. 
Favorable feeding ratios were preva- 
lent in most segments of the feed 
industry, although there was a dark 
note in the broiler situation in the 
heavy production areas of the cen- 
tral South. Arkansas broilers have 
declined 3¢ Ib. in the past 10 days, 
and the trade is looking with some 
concern on this situation. 

However, producers are receiving 
excellent returns from egg sales, and 
dealers are assured of continued good 
business from these customers. 

Most southwestern manufacturers 
are keeping their normal number of 
shifts on a six-day week, and no 
slackening in the output has been no- 
ticed. Mills have accumulated a lit- 
tle more business on the books this 
week in with this time 
last week. A majority of the trade is 
booking into next week, or has about 
a five- to seven-day unfilled order 
balance. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 55,346 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 55,631 tons in the 
week previous and 58,287 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 751,796 tons 
as compared with 847,129 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Quotations 
Decline in Light Trade 


No Extraordinary Developments Exert Market 
Influence; Cash Wheat Still Near Loan Level 


Wheat futures prices ‘declined 1@ 
2%¢ during the past week, but lack- 
ing extraordinary developments the 
market trend remained basically 
steady. Chicago December was off 
the greatest amount due to indica- 
tions that large supplies of soft red 
wheat in that area will be available 
for delivery on contracts for that 
month. Minneapolis December wheat 
was down 2%¢ and Kansas City De- 
cember only %¢. More distant futures 
declined more or less in line with 
changes in December at the three 
markets. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Oct. 10 were: Chica- 
go—December $2.11% @2.11%, March 
$2.12% @ 2.12%, May $2.07, July 
$1.90% @1.90%; Minneapolis — De- 
cember $2.16%; May $2.10%; Kan- 
sas City—December $2.09%, March 
$2.07; May $2.01%, July $1.84%. 

Trading in futures was rather lim- 
ited during the week, reflecting un- 
certainty concerning price support 
legislation and government export 
buying and lack of appreciable mill 
activity. Cash wheat prices were 
down somewhat but remained close 
to loan levels in both the Southwest 
and Northwest. The limited receipts 
were about equal to trade require- 
ments. 

Commodity Credit Corp. buying 
last week was on a reduced scale 
and confined to Chicago and Port- 
land. The opinion has been expressed 
that the agency will rely heavily on 
supplies it already owns to fulfill 
export commitments rather than 
make further heavy purchases. How- 
ever, it was noted that a substantial 
volume of wheat shipment under the 
International Wheat Agreement may 
be expected before the end of the 
year when subsidy legislation permits 
movement to Economic Cooperation 
Administration participants. 

In some quarters it is predicted 
that over-all exports from the U.S. 
may fall as much as 100 million 


" bushels below the intended goal of 


450 million bushels during the crop 
year as a result of smaller demand 
and greater competition from Cana- 
da and Argentina. 

Flour sales were very limited dur- 
ing the week, with bakers indicat- 
ing they prefer to get along with 
fill-in supplies rather than book fu- 
ture needs. The amount of business 
still on mills’ books is steadily being 
reduced. 

Wheat planting in the Southwest is 
making good progress. Surface and 
subsoil moisture in most sections is 
ideal, although in scattered areas 
the topsoil is reported dry. Much 
wheat is showing above ground. 


Cash Wheat Firm 

Tone of the cash wheat market at 
Minneapolis ruled very firm. Receipts 
totaled only 1,715 cars, with 1,545 at 
Duluth, Open market supplies were 
light and demand easily cleaned up 
all offerings from day to day on a 
steady to slightly higher premium 
basis. Mills readily took 13% protein 
and higher lots while elevator buy- 
ers absorbed the ordinary qualities. 
Some mills extended their free stor- 
age offer to Dec. 1, and this attracted 
some wheat. At the close of the week 
ordinary protein No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at December price 
to 3¢ over; 12% protein at 1@6¢ 
over; 13% protein 6@13¢; 14% pro- 


tein 14@19c; 15% protein 17@23¢, 
and 16% protein 25@31¢ over De- 
cember. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.67% and. the durum 12.78%. 

The cash durum market averaged 
dull and featureless. Offerings were 
light, but mill demand on the other 
hand was narrow. Premiums were 
barely maintained. At the close of 
the week No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
fancy milling quality quoted at 11@ 
13¢ over the Minneapolis December 
price. No. 1 and 2 amber durum of 
choice milling quality 4@10¢ over; 
No, 1 and 2 durum of medium milling 
quality 3¢ under to 5¢ over. No. 1 red 
durum quoted at 16@15¢ under De- 
cember. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Oct. 8: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib........... $2.16% @2.19% 
13.00@ Proteim. ... 0. scessces 2.17% @2.23% 
ee) ee ere 2.23% @2.30% 
RG.OOD PROG. 26k. ccc ceiee 2.315% @2.36% 
15.00% Protein ............. 2.34% @2.40% 
16.00% Protein ............. 2.42% @2.48% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 





K.C. Market Easier 


After maintaining a fairly strong 
grasp to the government support lev- 
el, cash wheat at Kansas City eased 
up early this week because of two 
factors. One is the growing probabil- 
ity that the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
strike will be settled very soon, and 
settlement would be important in 
that this line normally supplies about 
a fourth of the receipts in the Kan- 
sas City market. Another is that 
more producers were inclined to sell 
wheat last week, and receipts would 
reflect this if the MOPAC were again 
in operation. 

Nevertheless receipts averaged a 
little better last week and demand 
from milling interests was rather 
limited due to below capacity flour 
operations. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard premiums closed 1¢ below a 
week ago or 9¢ over Kansas City 
December. Twelve percent protein 
declined 1%2¢ and a similar drop was 
recorded in 13% protein premiums. 
The basic future which hit a high 
of $2.11% during the week closed at 
$2.09% on Oct. 10. The range of cash 
wheat prices was down 2%¢ from the 
high spot of the week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 8, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.19% @2.42% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.18% @2.41% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.16% @2.40% 
Ne. 4 Dark and more cna tere 2.12% @2.37% 
Se i ae ES res ar 2.17% @2.19% 
BOO.. B OE ba pecisctevisorsedce 2.14% @2.17% 


At Fort Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat of ordinary quality was re- 
ported sold Oct. 10 at $2.33%@ 
2.34%, delivered Texas common 
points, with 13% protein sold at a 2¢ 
premium. Demand is dull and offer- 
ings continued limited. 


Offers of wheat to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at Portland for the 
last week were only slightly under 
1 million bushels for the four report- 
ing days, with exceptionally heavy 
sales in this area. Soft white wheat 
prices were up to $2.18 bu., but the 
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CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





Oct. 2-8, *Previous Oct. 3-9 Oct. 5-11, Oct. 6-12, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 

et ae PETE eT Lee 813,432 791,094 698,904 940,934 951,100 

coe cee! sip eg MERE RTT ne 1,311,708 1,328,156 1,589,693 1,493,468 1,433,116 

DRED: Vn xu We di bvids Cenebes 580,504 591,115 606,775 563,022 537,841 

Central and Southeast ......... 596,752 592,364 649,147 602,284 467,588 

North Pacific Coast ............ 298,900 282,739 365,069 401,644 366,927 

BOONE. Vcc vsebasvspecukh anor 3,601,296 3,585,468 3,909,588 4,001,135 3,756,572 

Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 70 67 67 
*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 
to——--. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— — July 1 


Oct. 2-8, Previous Oct. 3-9, Oct. 5-11, 


1949 week 1948 
Northwest ....... 78 76 67 
Southwest ....... 81 81 98 
TORRES oc taba 96 98 100 
Central and S.E. 78 77 83 
No. Pacific Coast 77 73 94 
Totals ....06 81 81 89 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
oe are 381,360 316,507 83 
Previous week .. 381,360 *328,276 86 
Year ago ....... 378,960 120,824 32 
Two years ago .. 378,360 349,688 92 
Five-year average .........6sse008 78 
Ten-year average ..........6ce000s 73 


*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, 8st. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
ra 662,400 496,925 75 
Previous week .. 662,400 *462,818 70 
BORE OBS.6c05s ta 666,600 578,080 87 
Two years ago .. 667,800 591,246 89 
Five-year average ...........+0+6. 77 
Ten-year average ...........00005. 75 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oee,. BB... casearwae 606,000 580,504 96 
Previous week .. 606,000 *591,115 98 
Year ago ....... 604,200 606,775 100 
Two years ago .. 601,200 563,022 94 
Five-year average ............++a 90 
Ten-year average .........5.cs000s 84 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
GRE, |. Bae . saaiis'n0's 243,000 213,223 88 
Previous week .. 243,000 181,800 75 
2s) es 243,000 271,190 112 
Two years ago .. 223,320 261,627 117 
Five-year average ........-..6505. 88 
Ten-year average .........0seseeee 84 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

Oot. 268-6. vseivve 146,400 85,677 59 
Previous week .. 146,400 100,939 69 
Year ago ....... 146,400 93,879 64 
Two years ago .. 134,200 140,017 104 
Five-year average .........sses00% 77 
Ten-year average .........csevees 78 





Oct, 6-12, Oct. 8 Oct. 9, 
1947 1946 1949 1948 
90 93 10,113,310 10,753,237 
97 98 17,953,629 22,332,672 
94 89 7,488,840 8,016,551 
76 62 7,298,300 8,354,457 
111 89 3,918,869 5,051,657 
92 90 46,772,948 54,508,574 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
ee ee” 2a re 408,720 320,237 7 
Previous week .. 408,720 291,131 70 
Year ago ....... 408,720 389,210 95 
Two years ago .. 372,720 366,190 98 
Five-year average ........6...00065 84 
OE TEU -ovcicccceccccccdeos 82 
Wichita 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Oct: 268 woe... es 118,800 93,941 7 
Previous week .. 118,800 102,818 87 
Year ago ....... 118,800 120,040 101 
Two years ago .. 118,800 102,421 86 
Five-year average .........s.+e085 83 
Ten-year average .........c..sceee 80 
Salina 
6-day week Flour ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
as, Beh nore tsa 100,200 84,057 84 
Previous week .. 100,200 85,473 85 
Year ago ....... 100,200 88,578 88 
Two years ago .. 100,200 90,574 90 
Five-year average ............++5. 84 
Ten-year average ..........0isc005 86 


55 Representative Mills Outside of 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 
6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
Ooty B48 scsesees 1,001,100 $13,473 81 
Previous week . .1,001,100 848,734 85 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 991,865 99 
Two years ago .. 944,280 934,283 99 
Five-year average .......-..ees0e8 91 
Ten-year AVeTABE .....6.0eseeeeees 84 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Oct. 368 ...2.00% 768,914 596,752 7 
Previous week .. 768,914 *592,364 77 
Year ago ....... 780,964 649,147 83 
Two years ago .. 791,466 602,284 76 
Five-year average .........--sse06s 73 
Ten-year average ...%...656scseeees 72 


*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and st. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
milifeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


r-—Bouthwest*—.  -——Northwest*—. -——Buffalot—, 


-—Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 





Oot. 2-8 ...cc0e% 26,562 382,089 16,423 
Previous week 26,895 116,605 
Two weeks age 26,607 16,243 
, 465,869 13,987 

467,954 18,646 

360,549 17.779 

391,261 19,537 

Five-yr. average 29, 282 413,544 17,274 


212,129 12,361 157,578 55,346 751,796 
$12,131 $55,631 
12,997 65,847 
215,307 12,109 165,953 58,287 $47,129 
271,959 11,428 144,317 60,317 884,230 
200,922 11,010 128,225 57,810 689,696 
259,256 11,072 160,260 59,003 810,777 
231,915 11,596 151,267 58,152 796,726 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





CCC did not pay over $2.17 bu., f.o.b. 
track, Portland, for any of the wheat, 
it was reported in trade circles. Wheat 
is above the loan level at all in- 
terior points, and this has provided 
an inducement for farmers to sell. 
This is especially true of those who 
have not yet put their wheat under 
loan. Other outlets are very narrow, 
consequently CCC provides nearly 


the entire outlet for any wheat of- 
fered by the farmers. 

Heavy rains over the entire Pa- 
cific Northwest last week were wel- 
comed by farmers. The whole terri- 
tory was in need of rain. Soilsis now 
in fair shape for plowing and seed- 
ing, but additional rains would be 
welcome as the long dry spell took 
a lot out of the soil. 
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WASHINGTON—The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, in its approval of 
Senate Bill 2383, recommends that 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and not the Commodity 
Credit Corp., be charged with the 
cost of the wheat subsidy under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 


This conclusion represents the at- 
titude of the Farm Bloc legislators 
who would rather see the subsidy cost 
appear as an expense item under the 
heading of foreign policy than under 
domestic agriculture. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has yet to act on the Sen- 
ate bill, which would authorize CCC 
to defray the cost of the current 
year’s subsidy payments under IWA 
from its capital funds, to be reim- 
bursed later by a congressional ap- 
propriation. 

In its report to Congress, the 
Senate Agriculture Committee re- 
flects the continuing lack of under- 
standing of the IWA wheat export 
subsidy which prevails in many quar- 
ters of our government, including of- 
ficials at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The Senate committee's 
report states, “a subsidy represent- 
ing the difference in cost of the 
wheat and the wheat flour and the 
maximum price allowed under the 
terms ofthe agreement.” 

The wheat agreement makes no 
such provisions. It requires that our 
wheat be made available between 
a maximum and a. minimum price 
and no foreign buyer is required to 
accept our wheat except at the mini- 
mum price of the agreement of $1.50 
bu. for the first year of operation 
of the agreement. 

It seems incredible in trade circles 
here that under present supply con- 
ditions or under any conditions the 
subsidy calculations are not com- 
puted on the basis of potential cost 
at the minimum price of the wheat 
agreement range. 

What, it is asked, will be the atti- 
tude of CCC officials in regard to 
the payment of a subsidy if foreign 
buyers decline to accept U.S. wheat 
at more than the minimum price? 
Will CCC argue that it is precluded 
from paying a subsidy which repre- 
sents a greater disbursement than 
the difference between the maximum 

ice of the agreement and the cost 
of the wheat or wheat flour? 

It is also asserted that, under such 
conditions, CCC might be unwilling 
to “encourage the export of wheat 
flour to the extent that it originally 
reassured the millers prior to adop- 
tion of..the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
also favorably reports a provision 
which would make the CCC subsidy 
responsibility retroactive until Aug. 
1, 1949, the date IWA became offi- 
cial, since the Economic Coopera- 
tion. Administration has borne the 
cost of these subsidies in regard to 
wheat shipments to its participating 
nations. 

Most importantly to the export 
trade, however, is a letter incor- 
porated in the committee report, 
without comment, from Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE SADDLES 
ECA WITH SUBSIDY EXPENSE 


Farm Bloc Does Not Want Cost Under International 
Wheat Agreement to Appear on CCC Ledger; 
House Committee Yet to Act on Measure 





Total Pact Sales 


The following table shows the quantities 
guaranteed under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the actual sales and pur- 
chases by exporting and importing coun- 
tries which have been recorded by the In- 
ternational Wheat Council since the begin- 
ning of the program, Aug. 1 through Sept. 
30, 1949: 

Guaranteed Exports and Sales 
(In bushels) 
Cumulative 





total of 
purchases 

Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country quantities Sept. 30, 1949 
Australia ....... 80,000,000 2,000,000 
Canada .....:... 203,069,635 14,927,186 
France .......5. 3,306,984 «<< .seeeve 
W.BiMs, vccvivese 168,069,635 7,686,944 
Uruguay ........ 3.007.808 © oS pews 
Totals ...... 456,283,389 24,614,130 


Guaranteed Imports and Purchases 
(In bushels) 
Cumulative 





total of 
purchases 
Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country quantities Sept. 30, 1949 
Belgium ....... 20,209,040 4,531,251 
Dominican Rep. . 734,874 61,506 
Ireland ......... 10,104,520 1,077,360 
EP. pesnevenee 3,674,371 1,493,460 
Netherlands .... 25,720,597 439,316 
Norway ......-++ 7,715,179 1,430,249 
POPE vase ceccnce 5,511,556 654,031 
Portugal ........ 4,409,245 765,159 
Saudi Arabia ... 1,837,185 95,707 
Switzerland ..... 6,430,149 3,770,666 
Union of South 
poy) Server 11,023,113 7,599,999 
Tisn Ks ristnsoece 177,067,938 1,893,382 
Venezuela ...... 3,306,934 802,044 
All other signa- 
tory countries . 178,538,688 «= ...e.. 
Wwtes  scisees 456,283,389 24,614,130 





Secretary Brannan, in his letter 
to the committee, says that the Pres- 
ident, acting through CCC, makes 
purchases and sales of wheat and 
wheat flour, or otherwise cause to 
be made purchases of wheat and 
wheat flour at such prices as may 
be necessary to exercise the rights, 
obtain the benefits, and fulfill the 
commitments of the U.S. under the 
agreement. 

“It is proposed that this authority 
be exercised through the CCC,” Sec- 
retary Brannan continues. “We be- 
lieve that utilization of this corpora- 
tion, long experienced in the type 
of operations required, would assure 
the exercise of our rights and the 
performance of our obligations un- 
der the agreement in an efficient 
and economical manner and would 
permit better coordination of such 
operation of the corporation as au- 
thorized by law . . . The corpora- 
tion in making wheat and wheat 
flour available . . . could utilize wheat 
acquired under its price support pro- 
gram or procure the commodities 
upon the open market or make sub- 


sidy payments to exporters who would 
make sales to the designated coun- 
tries in the quantities and at the 
price required .. . It appears likely 
that in the future the principal source 
of wheat to supply the needs of ECA 
will be wheat acquired under the 
price support program.” 

On the basis of this statement by 
Secretary Brannan, the private grain 
export trade may measure the re- 
peated promises that the govern- 
ment will condescendingly give them 
back their business when scarcity 
conditions are eliminated and gov- 
ernment controls, through alloca- 
tions of scarce materials and com- 
modities, are no longer necessary. 

Wheat, except for such purchases 
as will be authorized by the U.K. 
in Canada, is in surplus supply in 
the U.S. 

The private trade gained one 
crumb of relief when the Senate 
committee rejected the harsh pen- 
alty provisions of the subsidy pay- 
ment bill which would have given 
the agriculture department author- 
ity to assess penalties three times 
the value of a shipment made in 
excess of the quotas assigned to the 
U.S. under IWA. The Senate com- 
mittee proposes that only penalties 
up to the actual value of the ex- 
cess shipment can be charged to a 
knowing violator of the IWA. quotas. 

This is a concession, but the sec- 
tion probably is still onerous to small 
flour exporters who find difficulty in 
proving that they did not knowingly 
exceed an export quota to a foreign 
nation. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee completed its hearings on 
the subsidy bill late last week. Ap- 
pearing for the Millers National Fed- 
eration was Herman Fakler, vice 
president and Washington represen- 
tative; and William F. Brooks, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Grain 
Trade Council. These men repeated 
the respective objections of their 
associations to the punitive provi- 
sions of the bill as well as the im- 
port and export- controls and the 
broad investigatory powers granted 
the government which would permit 
free access to company records in 
addition to those involved in transac- 
tions involving payments of subsidy 
under IWA. 

The bill probably will get through 
Congress by Oct. 15, thereby mak- 
ing ECA nations eligible for subsidy 
payments from CCC on USS. sales. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW ELEVATOR OPENED 


COLDWATER, MICH.—John Wil- 
liams, vice president, Williams Grain 
Corp., has announced the opening of 
the firm’s new elevator in Coldwater. 
The company purchased the buildings 
and property of a cement company 
earlier in the summer for conversion 
to an elevator. The new unit will have 
more than 296,000 bu. storage space 
and 75,000 sq. ft. warehouse space, 
Mr. Williams said. : 





U.S. Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows by countries the cumulative sales since the beginning of 


the program Aug. 1 through Oct. 6, 1949: 





Wheat 











Country— 7--Commercial flour—. Commercial ccc Total 
cwt. bu. equiv. bu. bu. bu. 

Belgium and Belgian Colonies 6,214 Cs See 3,449,597 3,463,981 
EMOR in. 0.0 kines osls bb 6a wean eOs 22,500 52,083 A wah. > nee > 52,083 
Dominican Republic ........ 4,095 Ge? hig tkeam ye <s) Me elke « 9,479 
DOO "ESEb eae secs sicus des 21,752 OR? <> wwktied. «>: Riveaeve 50,351 
ae RRO PP Pees Pee ae 10,270 23,773 See ee 27,107 
SEE, Win Ge snes 5% oy) See eee 6) eee Lae eos 746,667 746,667 
WUE. Neg viph se ckvave exude 165,345 ee ie ae 373,333 756,074 
BONO. coe ts cb deveecetnecinde | apebebo™..2" Jaws eee ie 1,028,000 
Netherlands Colonies ....... 145,752 SEU iss dee dbe! “ah ee 337,387 
DUNE 50-4 04 obs web 6 v's otis) Om 200,996 CUS ce meee. > 4 eee 465,266 
PD Seiivbwn dk Wus~s delice un ebe Cease 6 CRS Ce Sages. 3 eee 819,380 
Portugal and Port. Colonies. 79,298 BBR SEO. wre es 1,605,333 1,788,892 
MOMGL APERR 22. nccesciccins 16,000 ee 37,333 74,370 
Wen COSRRMRD oi cee i bcbins 176,170 CQieaeee Sr Ae 407,798 
VORIOER © 6 wise cea idewdéeae 127,709 SUGGee fit clea ¢ wle Sa 295,621 

VES Recess ee eeeses 976,101 2,259,479 1,850,714 6,212,263 10,322,456 
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JOHN H. PEEK, HEAD OF 
PERCY KENT FIRM, DIES 


Joined Bag Company in Buffalo in 
1923—Spent Lifetime in Bag 
Business 


BUFFALO — John H. Peek, 66, 
president of the Percy Kent Bag Co., 
Buffalo and Kansas City, died Oct. 
4 in a Buffalo hospital after a three 
months’ illness. 

Mr. Peek entered the bag business 
as a young man with the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills in St. Louis and re- 
mained with that company until 1912 
when he spent a year in the milling 
business with the. former McDaniel 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo. Subse- 





John H. Peek 


quently he returned to the Fulton 
company and was manager of a Ful- 
ton sales office in Kansas City un- 
til 1923. 


In that year he joined the Perc; 
Kent -Bag Co., which then had its 
headquarters in Brooklyn. Mr. Peek 
was made manager at Buffalo, where 
manufacturing operations were start- 
ed, Later the Brooklyn plant was 
merged with the Buffalo operations 
and headquarters were established in 
the latter city. 


In 1925 the company opened a bag 
factory in Kansas City which was 
put in charge of a brother, Richard 
K. Peek, now vice president of the 
firm, who had been in the flour busi- 
ness in New York with the firm of 
Ansel S. Leo. Subsequently, on the 
death of Edwin A. Sparks, presiden'! 
of the firm, the Peek brothers pur- 
chased the controlling interest in the 
Percy Kent company. 

Surviving Mr. Peek are his widow, 
Mrs, Cornelia Peek; a son, Andrew ©. 
Peek, Buffalo; a sister, Mrs. Maude 
Niedringhaus, La Jolla, Cal.; three 
brothers, Richard K. Peek, now pre:- 
ident of the Percy Kent firm, Kansas 
City; Robert Peek of Peek Bros. 
flour brokers of Little Rock, Ark., 
and Edward M., Peek, flour broker «f 
Pittsburgh. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiF 


CLASS 2 WHEAT PRICE 
164%4c ABOVE CLASS | 


WINNIPEG—The average price :[ 
Class 2 wheat, over the price of 
Class 1 wheat for the month of Se)- 
tember, 1949, is 16%¢ bu. This hes 
been announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and pertains to the 
board’s price. 
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Shippers of WHEAT, RYE, 
CORN and OATS, 

: || | FEED WHEAT, 
MALTING and 
FEED BARLEY 










608 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Walt F. Mulloy, Mgr. 








280 GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 42 BROADWAY—NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















on Established in 1912 
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4 BROKERS 

: FLOUR AND FEED 

ek 

‘ Domestic and Export 

“ ; 

in L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 
626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 

¥ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

rd Cable Address: Jewellco 

he 6 

si- 

.. References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 





PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, 176. 
Kansas City Buffalo New York 




































HARVESTS MAY VARY 
BUT NOT OUR 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


As every miller knows, Mother Nature 
is fickle, particularly when it comes to 
enzymatic activity in the wheat berry. 
So when you are correcting that varia- 
tion, you must do it with a product of 
uniform dependability. You can rely on 
our Full Strength Malted Wheat Flour. 
It is the standard of quality for the mill- 
ing industry—backed by years of expe- 
rience and technical “know how.” 


Yow 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat°Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








eS 


King Milling Semper | 
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U.S. Flour Production, Domestic Disappearance 
and Exports by Months and Years 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 1948 and 1949 include flour exported under 
the Department of Army Civilian Supply Program and, as in the previous 
years, flour made entirely of U.S. wheat, and other wheat flour (including 
flour milled in bond), in 100-Ib. sacks, 000’s omitted. Sources: Reported 
flour production, U.S. Bureau of the Census; Estimated total production 
and domestic disappearance, The Northwestern Miller and Millers National 
Federation; Exports, Foreign Trade Division of the Bureau of the Census, 


U.S. Department of Commerce. 





Estimated 











Reported Estimated Domestic 
Production Production Disappear 
1949— (98%) (100%) Exports ance 
Cs cee aese bo Ve iebtieeaceb anes 22,383 22,840 4,847 17,993 
ED... .: nat cecksr oe? Caeanesnipavs 19,760 20,163 4,717 15,446 
SEE ied ind op beac cba Cane mbiee ae 20,178 20,590 2,873 17,717 
BEE 65.0) 0 bd eb enreds bars buses kereen 17,007 17,354 2,676 14,67 
gb ybn ban cbartssesSei asso brah: tae 17,150 17,500 2,609 14,891 
ME bdccceans abbas 4 ieeens seKkie eee 19,900 20,306 2,727 17,579 
Ue eb g-0.0- 644-0 Roads Os eee Op ene oe» «aD 18,995 19,383 3,007 16,376 
1948— (98%) (100%) 
ET WE.a'd'a + b.e.9 bic-a ose 6.0% wibtgclvip bubs wen 24,174 24,667 8,940 15,727 
NE cnc iG cok) bass Od Fea 21,002 21,431 5,015 16,415 
SEE FE 9 pbdbes COs Gsa byes 6 tase runes vee 21,768 22,212 4,999 17,213 
RR ERE al Ghat kat AE: 22,079 22,530 6,100 16,439 
PASE Ses Se he 22,670 23,133 5,806 17,32 
SE 6 Ua a Ube Che Chae Rete es tesacagee 22,827 23,293 7,941 15,352 
ME  K--b8 oo Ubty cla OFS 2OEb 45 cele ee’ om 24,179 24,672 6,752 17,920 
A Py re Fe a Sg et 24,940 26,449 7,519 17,930 
RPE SPOTS CTEETTE LOL LT ett 23,402 23,880 6,317 17,563 
Td dy aiken NO oc edie + o.adn a Vb wate ee 24,156 24,649 4,713 19,935 
ET 3.5 dks po ba CdR hine mead es cea 22,887 23,354 5,038 18,316 
EE ee A IE Se ee 22,487 22,946 5,896 17,055 
SER revein.t'h caeamahe ec tehco se Gudue me 276,571 282,216 75,038 207,17 
1947— (98%*) (100%) 
BE, cnc evis occa rcdebs sieges be ets 27,906 28,476 8,625 19,851 
February 26,218 8,726 16,49 
EES. DULLED ba Sued vd kon ae + OkkS hee een 27,983 9,331 18,65 
SED. phe woes COT U Sec ececcveueResee 26,208 9,138 16,07 
EE Re dah Res eaves obs 0s Uw Cred hee sae 24,891 11,682 13,20) 
SUMS ceccccce 24,664 11,628 13,03¢ 
CE e'tvadese 25,426 ? 8,898 16,52 
August ..... 26,465 7,493 18,97 
September 25,293 7,150 18,14 
PE << cebbocbdeaseessotegateds canene 26,864 6,462 20,40 
November 24,159 4,546 19,61 
December 23,954 4,954 19,009 
Totals 308,601 98,633 209,968 
(100%) . 
SEES 06% 66 decebhe sae Goss 278,900 49,661 229,239 
SE bib bp edgieme da tps eb 660.8 deeee tbh eeed 275,310 24,562 260,748 
BS aed s cede bier ssbecc tesa iran cease 241,193 16,899 244,294 
SEE) vin nore? 60M ds chp esuphscaren Thee vex 234,465 13,247 221,213 
SE Seah oe seb ct her ecercartlbacravonere 217,263 8,599 208,664 
RS Ar eee eee ra ry eee re ees 211,985 11,484 200,501 
EE .- Geb wes ee bworee eure ibe ebetees ee 205,989 11,317 194,672 
ME gis us teneee bored oersearwmmehe tees 210,768 15,183 195,685 





*Preliminary calculations made by the Bureau of the Census on the basis of 
the 1947 Census of Manufactures have led the bureau’s statisticians to be- 
lieve that the percentage figure applicable in 1947 should have been 99. Rais- 
ing the reported production to 100% the indicated 1947 production therefore 


would be 305,484,000 sacks. 





Special Ruling on Controversial 
Standards Testimony Predicted 


WASHINGTON—Now that the 
record of the bread standards hear- 
ing is completed a long period of 
study is forecast and it is predicted 
in certain scientific quarters that it 
may be necessary for the Food and 
Drug Administration officials to rule 
on the inclusion of the non-contro- 
versial ingredients and turn the de- 
cision on the mono- and di-glycerides 
and “polys” over to an impartial 
group of scientists for determination. 

This responsible person’ stated 
that an impartial. scientific body 
“could have reached a satisfactory 


result in a month.” However, in mak- 
ing this comment he declared that it 
should not be construed as a criti- 
cism of either FDA nor the hearing 
officer, Bernard Levinson, of whom 
“nothing but the best could be said,’ 
he asserted. 

Although this individual declined to 
be quoted or to say that his forecast 
indicated any inside information at 
FDA, the testimony given at the 
hearings is expected to require «t 
least a year of study before findin:s 
on the controversial items can le 
reached. Considering these circum- 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Evans Milling ¢ Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Oapacity, 16,000 Bushels 








We Specialize in.. 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Bearditoun Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





Established 1874 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


will be glad to get your quotation 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











DOBRY’ 'S BEST 


“BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 













stances, his observation is that a 
separation of the less difficult items 
from the complicated may be made 
so that the bread standards can be 
in part promulgated as soon as pos- 
sible, with the controversial material 
referred to “a board of completely 
reliable scientists’ for examination 
and evaluation. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Express Rate Hike 
on Baked Products 
Effective Oct. 28 


CHICAGO — A 10% to 20% in- 
crease in Railway Express Agency 
rates on bakery products will become 
effective Oct. 28. The new tariffs are 
included in Interstate Commerce 
Commission dockets increasing rates. 

Biscuits, bread, cake, cookies, 
crackers, doughnuts, matzos, muffins, 
pastry, pies and pretzels are cov- 
ered under the order. 

The Railway Express Agency also 
has a further petition for additional 
increases before the ICC. 


The American Bakers Assn. has 
pointed out that interested bakers 
may want to write to Charles D. 
Mahaffie, chairman, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 12th St. and Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C., and urge that the rates now 
scheduled to become effective Oct. 
28, 1949, be suspended (not permitted 
to go into effect) because of the 
possible action for further rate in- 
creases. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. L. THOMSEN RESIGNS. 
AS PMA BRANCH CHIEF 


WASHINGTON — Resignation of 
Dr. F. L. Thomsen as director of the 
marketing research branch, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
has been announced by Ralph S. 
Trigg, PMA Administrator. 

Dr. Thomsen is resigning to re- 
turn to private industry as a market- 
ing consultant. After his resignation 
takes effect the first week in No- 
vember, he will also serve as a part- 
time consultant on the staff of the 
PMA administrator, working with 
the assistant administrator for mar- 
keting in the over-all planning of 
research programs. 
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YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 
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Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Chicage Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 


New York Rubber Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 


Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. New York City 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ml. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
the Milling Industry 










































































MILLING AND BAKING IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT—The most im- 
portant literary records of milling 
3,000 years ago come to us from the 
Hebrews. The Old Testament is full 
of references to the grinding of 
wheat, to bread and to bakers, and 
from these references we can obtain 
a considerable insight not only into 
milling and baking methods, but also 
into the economic and social status 
of the allied industries. 

In ancient Palestine the bakers 
seem to have been much more im- 
portant than the millers, for we find 
no reference to millers as a distinct 
class, and the flour mills, where they 
were not simply household appliances, 
seem to have been almost universally 
operated by slaves—a custom which 
persisted far into the days of the 
Roman Empire. Throughout the pe- 
riod of the Jewish residence in Egypt 
and the subsequent migrations it is 
probable that the ordinary domestic 
mill—in other words, a crude mortar 
or a saddle stone—on which each 
household ground its own grain was 
the only known type. Among the 
Egyptians, however, and some of the 
other nations with which the Jews 
early came into contact, there were 
certainly mills established in the 
royal or other large households, 
worked by slaves, and supplying flour 
for the royal family and retinue. 
There may also have been semi-pub- 
lic mills dating from very early times. 
For example, when the Philistines 
captured Samson and put out his 
eyes, they “brought him down to 
Gaza, and bound him with the fet- 
ters of brass, and he did grind in the 
prison house.” 


@ Slaves Did the Work.—That all 
flour milling outside of the individual 
household was carried on almost ex- 
clusively by slaves is unquestionable. 
Probably it was to some extent a 
public service. Most of the local pris- 
ons among the Hebrews appear to 
have maintained mills in which grain 
was ground for the people at large. 

However, most of the early grind- 
ing was done at home, and each 
man’s millstones were regarded as 
among his most important possess- 
sions. Thus it was specifically forbid- 
den for any one to accept millstones 
as collateral for a loan: “No man 
shall take the nether or the upper 
millstone to pledge; for he taketh 
a man’s life to pledge.” As laws dre 
made only when there are evils to 
correct, it is clear that some of the 
Jews were in the habit of mortgag- 
ing their domestic flour mills, and 
then, on the foreclosure of the mort- 
gage, no longer able to keep them- 
selves alive, becoming public charges. 


@ Pharaoh’s Baker—The earliest ref- 
erence to a professional baker is to 
be found in the well-known story in 


Genesis. In this case the baker was 
not a Jew, but an Egyptian, but the 
Jews certainly saw nothing unusual 
in Pharaoh’s having such an official, 
and he seems to have been a person- 
age of some importance in the royal 
palace. 

Many years later we find a situa- 
tion suggesting, at least, a commer- 
cial bakery on a more modern basis, 
and also the existence of something 
resembling a bakers’ association. The 
Chaldeans had been making a vast 
amount of trouble for the Jews, and 
King Zedekiah, at his wits’ ends to 
know what to do, directed the 
prophet Jeremiah to pray for the 
people. Thereupon Jeremiah, always 
ready to foretell disaster, announced 
that the Chaldeans, who had tem- 
porarily withdrawn, would shortly 
return, “and fight against this city, 
and take it, and burn it with fire.” 
Zedekiah had not bargained for this, 
so the unwelcome prophet was 
straightway thrown into prison. Aft- 
er he had remained there for a few 
days, the king listened to his plea 
for liberty, and “commanded that 
they should commit Jeremiah into 
the court of the prison, and that they 
should give him daily a piece of 
bread out of the bakers’ street, until 
all the bread in the city were spent.” 


@ An Early Trend Away from Home 
Baking—Just what the “bakers’ 
street” really was cannot be stated 
with certainty. Apparently by this 
time the Jews, at least in Jerusalem, 
had turned away.from home baking 
sufficiently so that the bakers 
formed a definite group, localized by 
having their establishments in a sin- 
gle street. This is a very different 
situation from the one revealed in 
all the earlier references to bakers, 
for the “bakers’ street” cannot have 
had anything to do with the royal 
palace. Did the bakers go there vol- 
untarily, or was a certain region offi- 
cially designated for them? Did they 
have an organization of their own, 
so as to distribute such royal requisi- 
tions as this one of Zedekiah’s among 
the individual bakers? The answer 
to each of these questions is probably 
affirmative, to some extent at least, 
for it is illogical to think of a group 
of tradesmen living close together 
and all working at the same indus- 
try without establishing some meas- 
ure of industrial organization. 

This, in turn, raises a question as 
to how and where the bakers secured 
their flour. With home baking evi- 
dently superseded to some extent by 
the commercial process, it would be 
natural to assume that home milling 
followed a similar course. To some 
extent, perhaps, it did so. The bakers 
probably did much of their own 
grinding, or, as is still more likely, 
they secured flour from the semi- 
public prison mills. In general, how- 
ever, the’ situation among the He- 
brews seems to have been the exact 
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reverse of conditions as they were 
subsequently for the better part of 
2,000 years. In other words, home 
milling and commercial baking were 
the rule, as opposed to the commer- 
cial or public milling and home bak- 
ing of later days. 


In summary, the evidence afforded 
by the Old Testament, taken in con- 
junction with that provided by 
Egypt, indicates that flour milling 
from about 2000 B.C. to the begin- 
ning of the Macedonian period 1700 
years later showed little or no in- 
dustrial or mechanical development, 
although the allied industry of bak- 
ing seems to have undergone some- 
thing resembling a real commercial 
organization. Grain was ground 
either at home, in the royal palaces 
and great households, or in the pris- 
ons, and practically always by slave 
or menial labor whenever such la- 
bor was procurable. The farmer, of 
course, ground his own grain, just 
as he does in Palestine today; the 
city dweller either bought grain and 
ground it himself or went to the 
“bakers’ street’ and bought his 
bread ready baked. The nearest ap- 
proach to trade in four must have 
been among the bakers themselves, 
but the complete lack of any refer- 
ences to the buying or selling of 
flour—and this among a people con- 
spicuous from the very beginning for 
their commercial activity—is virtual 
proof that the four business as a 
distinct occupation among the Jews 
amounted to very little. 








Jacob F. Schoellkopf, one of the 
great millers of his day, died Sept. 
15, 1899, at his home in Buffalo, N.Y. 
With George B. Mathews, he found- 
ed the company that long bore their 
names. 


October 11, 1949 











Four Billion Dollar 
Industry!!! 


Food Topics, the national newspa- 
per for food retailers, is out again 
with its report on what the public 
spent for foods and other items sold 
in food stores. The report, covering 
1948, lists the value of total domestic 
consumption of baked goods at $4,- 
023,315,000, compared with $3,782,- 
326,000 in 1947. This, the copyrighted 
report states, is the value of all con- 
sumption in terms of retail store val- 
uation. 

This makes baking a $ billion in- 
dustry! 

Here is the way Food Topics breaks 
down baked goods consumption in 
1948: 


White Bread ........ WrYTTrT rT $1,548,824,000 
GUNG MEE oo put ticmoctvscce 387,152,000 
Rolls, bread type ............ 225,099,000 
Cakes and Pastries .......... 785,796,000 
BOON pi cdeaenecn’scovaseesaanes 212,467,000 
RP TSR TES LET 217,000,000 
Crackers, Biscuits, Cookies ... 626,662,000 
gn ROP Ane Ate Seer 20,315,000 

Bete |. 0.00 nd més. ccanesinns #0 $4,023,315,000 

eee 


American bread does not always 
get such endorsement as this: An 
English school girl boarded her 
home-going plane at New York the 
other day carrying a loaf of white 
bread under her arm. She wanted it 
for her mother. Of all the things she 
might have taken home, she thought 
this was the one that seemed most 
likely to please. 


THE COVER PICTURE—A por- 
tion of the roll floor (“Largest in 
the U.S.”) of the Buffalo plant of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is shown on 
the cover of this issue. The plant has 
two units with a total capacity of 
23,800 sacks daily. There are 160 
stands of rolls on the complete roll 
floor. The miller in the picture is 
B. P. Osterfeld. 


Commenting upon the new theme 
of the Millers Long Range Progam 
—that bread isn’t necessarily fatt:n- 
ing—Charles M. Sievert writes, {ot 
the New York Telegram: “The e(u- 
cational theme of bread’s nutrit on 
has its merit, but you can make 4 
consumer part with moola faster by 
talking about taste and flavor.” 


“MAN OF DISTINCTION” 
That Barley is inordinately 
Proud of his beard 

Is proved by a fact—it 
Never has been sheared 


And something of a dandy, 
Too, not hard to tell— 

Like as not a blue cornflower’s 
Pinned to a tweed. lapel.-- 


Ethel Romig Fullet 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION — 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article is the text of an address de- 
livered by Mr. Carlson before a meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. 
It is reprinted from the Transac- 
tions of AACC. 

¥ ¥ 


the product is flour and the by- 

product is feed. Various other by- 
products have made their appearance 
from time to time. An example is 
wheat germ, which has its own direct 
uses. Wheat germ itself has its own 
product and by-product position as 
the raw material for wheat germ 
oil and the resultant wheat germ 
cake. Various other by-products from 
wheat may also be listed. 

Wheat starch may be either a 
product or a by-product, depending 
on whether it is made directly from 
wheat or is incidental to the produc- 
tion of flour. Generally it is une- 
conomical to consider wheat as a 
starting material for wheat starch, 
and by-products from the flour opera- 
tion must be used. In a primitive 
flour mill, there was only a crude 
separation between product and by- 
product; i.e., between flour and feed. 
Now there are a dozen grades of 
flour. Some of these grades are in a 
no-man’s land and are sometimes sold 
as flour and sometimes sold as feed, 
depending upon the demand. These 
intermediate low grade flours are fre- 
quently a burden to all millers and a 
stable outlet for them is highly de- 
sirable. 


I N the traditional milling of wheat, 


A Product or By-Product 


The subject of. flour as starting 
material will be covered again later. 
It was mentioned that wheat starch 
may be either a product or a by- 
product from wheat. Wheat starch 
as such is not new. Wheat starch has 
been found on documents dated 3500 
B.C. or the equivalent of 3500 B.C. 
Many wheat starch plants have been 
operated in Europe. In this country 
wheat starch was an important prod- 
uct until about 100 years ago. Since 
then cheaper raw materials have tak- 
en over and corn starch now accounts 
for 98% of the starch produced in 
the U.S. The reason for the replace- 
ment of wheat starch with corn 
Starch was purely economic. Corn 
starch was cheaper and could be 
made to do the same job as the wheat 
starch then produced. In many appli- 
cations, any kind of starch will work 
and the choice is then made only 
on the basis of cost. 


The wheat starch of past eras was 


New By-Products from Wheat 


By Walter A. Carlson 
General Mills, Inc. 


so-called raw starch. It was merely 
separated from wheat or flour and 
dried. One of the new by-products 
from wheat is modified starch. A 
modified starch is one which has been 
so processed with chemical agents 
that the intrinsic distinctive charac- 
teristics of each type of starch are 
accentuated and therefore are active 
and ready to do specialized jobs for 
which they are individually suited. 

Each type of starch is distinctive; 
for example, corn, wheat, tapioca, and 
rice starches. A microscopic examin- 
ation of the granules shows there 
is a difference in size, in uniformity 
of size, distribution, shape, and physi- 
cal structure. Many other physical 
and chemical differences also logi- 
cally exist and can be demonstrated 
by the proper test. As an example, in 
describing the unusual characteris- 
tics of wheat starch, the literature 
tells us that wheat starch is unu- 
sual because there are two size 
groups among the granules. There are 
some extremely fine granules of the 
size of 2 to 12 microns. Then there 
are quite a few granules of 20 to 35 
microns in size. There are very few 
in the 12 to 20 micron range. It has 
not yet been explained why there 
can be so many baby granules and 
so many adult granules without a 
reasonable proportion of the adoles- 
cent size. Perhaps the growth through 
the intermediate range proceeds at 
such a rapid pace that only a mini- 
mum number of granules of that size 
are ever found. 

It seems that wheat starch has 
an interesting future only as its dis- 
tinctive characteristics are put to 
use. These characteristics must first 
be ferreted out. Then means must be 
found to accentuate them, and the 
development of commercial equip- 
ment, processes, and controls to do 
the job on a fairly large scale and 
in.a reproducible manner must fol- 
low. While this is going on, mar- 
kets must be found where these spe- 
cial starch characteristics are in de- 
mand. Each of these foregoing steps 
is no small task and involves hard 
work by a competent staff. 


The Martin Method 


The first step in the manufacture 
of modified starch is preparing raw 
wheat starch. There are many ways 
of doing this. Up to about 1835, the 
starting material was wheat. About 
1835 or 1837 in Paris, Martin pro- 
posed a process starting with flour 


rather than wheat. The raw mate- 
rial was more expensive but the proc- 
ess and equipment was simpler. A 
better yield of better quality starch 
resulted. It is believed that the Mar- 
tin process with improvements is 
still the main process in use to this 
day. The flour is made into dough 
containing about 40% of its weight 
in water. While standing about an 
hour, the gluten swells, and the re- 
sulting mass is then transferred to a 
washing device. Here the dough is 
mechanically kneaded while~ being 
washed with running water. The wa- 
ter and starch mixture drains into 
settling tanks while the gluten re- 
mains on the washing table. One of 
the disadvantages of the Martin 
process is that a large proportion of 
the starch is contaminated with finely 
divided gluten from which it cannot 
be separated by ordinary methods. 


Other Processes Used 


Many other processes, both mech- 
anical and chemical, have been con- 
sidered and used. In the mechanical 
processes, including the Martin proc- 
ess, the starch is washed out of the 
gluten, giving a gluten which is suit- 
able for various food and industrial 
uses. In the chemical processes, the 
protein is dispersed with alkalies, 
acids, enzymes, or other chemicals. 
The gluten loses much of its value 
in such cases. Separation is gener- 
ally made by filtration or centrifug- 
ing. Most of these are batch process- 
es with the normal disadvantages of 
such a setup—high labor costs, poor 
uniformity, etc. A highly satisfactory 
procedure was developed by Cal- 
laghan & Elverum and is described 


in Patent No. 2,388,902 issued in 


1945. This involves the first continu- 
ous process for making wheat starch 
from flour. In developing the process, 
it was also necessary to develop 
suitable equipment for continuous 
processing. This also is described and 
covered in the patent. 

Broadly, the process involves the 
formation of a relatively thin or 
slack dough containing starch and 
gluten particles. Considerable time is 
provided for the gluten to hydrate. 
This process renders it sticky or 
tacky so that the individual parti- 
cles will cohere. The dough is knead- 
ed so that the hydrated gluten parti- 
cles will agglomerate and produce 
large gluten structures in which the 
gluten is in the form of strings or 
fibers formed together in a more or 





less continuous network. In this form, 
the dough tends to cling together and 
can be washed rather vigorously 
without danger of its breaking into 
smaller particles. These particles 
would be much more difficult to re- 
cover and purify. 

Insufficient kneading of the dough 
will not produce the continuous net- 
work, while too much kneading will 
break it down. To produce the type 
of dough which can be washed 
properly, therefore, the kneading 
must be controlled within relatively 
close limits. The dough in the hy- 
drated and agglomerated form may 
be worked in the presence of water 
to wash out the starch which has 
been unaffected by the dough process- 
ing. As the washing and working 
proceeds and part of the starch is 
washed out, the remaining dough 
progressively becomes more cohesive 
and can be worked harder without 
danger of breaking the dough into 
smaller particles. As a matter of 
fact, as the starch content of the 
dough decreases, a very vigorous 
working of the gluten is necessary in 
order to recover as much starch as 
possible. This working of the gluten 
is also necessary to yield a gluten of 
the highest quality. It is believed 
that a starch-gluten operation can 
be justified only when products of 
the maximum quality are produced, 
since it is only these products which 
can ultimately be made to have pre- 
mium qualities and premium values. 

The starch-water mixture resulting 
from the washing operation may be 
purified in any of the standard meth- 
ods used on starch. These methods 
include the conventional starch tables, 
which are long, narrow affairs over 
which the slurry runs at a rate 
which allows the starch to settle. The 
surplus water and foreign materials 
overflow at the farther end. Starch 
settlers may also be used. 


Centrifuge Method Standard 


It is believed safe to say, however, 
that the use of Merco centrifuges is 
rapidly becoming the standard pro- 
cedure throughout the whole starch 
industry. If so, the starch tables, as 
they wear out, will be replaced with 
the centrifuges. The centrifuges both 
concentrate and purify’ the starch 
which can then flow to a filter and 
to a drier. The wet starch, on the 
other hand, may be directly processed 
or converted to make modified 
starches. It is these modified starches 
which are being described as new by- 
products of wheat. 

On July 1, 1948, production was 
begun on three wheat starch spe- 

(Continued on page iba) 








































































VALUE OF EN 


dramatically reaffirme 


ETTER bodies—healthier bodies, 

more alert minds, lower tuber- 
culosis and over-all death rates, 
sharply reduced infant mortality — 
improvement in both the quantity 
and quality of life—these are the 
established rewards of enrichment 
carried out on a national level. 

These were the findings of fact in 
the large-scale Newfoundland Nu- 
tritional Surveys,* conducted by an 
international group of scientists 
prominent in nutrition. 

Here is clear-cut reaffirmation of 
the far-reaching value of enrich- 
ment to the national health. Here 
also is a challenge to every miller. 
The Millers of America have the 
enviable opportunity and great re- 
sponsibility of bringing more buoy- 
ant health and increased physical 
and mental vigor to the people of 
America—through Enrichment. 


*These surveys were supported by the 
Newfoundland Government, the New- 
foundland Tuberculosis Association, the 
individual investigators, and Merck & 
Co., Inc. (The Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, March 1945 and April 1949.) 


Summaries of the findings of these surveys 
are available on request. 


* * * 


Nutrition —a Human and 
Economic Force 


‘Health is defined in the World Health 
_ Constitution as follows: ‘Health is the 

complete state of physical, mental and 
social well-being, not just freedom from 
disease and infirmity.’ 

“‘What can nutrition do? It can pro- 
long life, give better bodies; make people 
happier, give them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for greater 
social significance.” 

— National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 
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Millers of America 
Given a Great 
Responsibility and 
Opportunity 
















When you enrich with Merck Mixtures, you know that your customers 
faith is fully protected. Merck Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing, 
ensuring accuracy and uniformity of enrichment. These mixtures were 
developed in the same Merck organization that pioneered in the 
research and large-scale production of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
and other important vitamins. Merck knows vitamins. 


MERCK & CO., Int. .Mancofacluring Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. * Philadelphia, Pa. « St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Calif. 

In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal * Toronto « Valleyfield 


STOCKS ARE CARRIED AT: Buffalo, N. Y. ° Rahway, N. J. * St. Lovis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas * Knoxville, Tenn. * Nashville, Tenn. * Philadelphia, Po. * Chicago, iil. 
Seattle, Wash. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. *« Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Above is a picture of the sifter floor of the Russell-Miller plant at Dallas 
before the plansifters were torn out to make way for 22 4-section, 17-high 


A portion of the sifter floor of the Dallas plant of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
is shown above. The sifters replaced plansifters which are shown in the 


high-speed free-swinging sifters, a few of which are shown in the picture 


at the right. 


Modernizing 
a Flour Mill 
on the Run 


By Paul L. Dittemore 
Technical Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


HE modernization program put 
into effect in the Dallas, Texas, 


plant of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., begun two years ago next month, 
is nearing completion and, in a way, 
it is a five-year plan crammed into 
.two short years. 

Many mill managers or superinten- 
dents would be content to accomplish 
in five years all the building, new 
machinery installations, etc., that 
have been accomplished in those two 
years. Men in the Dallas plant, look- 
ing back over those two hectic 
years, admit that at times there 
might have been some _similar- 


ity between the mill and a three- 
ring circus. 

That is just about how the major 
program of modernization was ac- 
complished—by scheduling three or 
four major jobs to be undertaken at 
the same time. 

Completing the renovation and 
modernization of the 6,000-sack mill 
in two years is a remarkable achieve- 
ment when one considers all that was 
done. 

The more remarkable feature of 
the program, however, is that it was 
accomplished without any interrup- 
tion of the plant’s normal operating 


The rebolting system in the Dallas plant of Russell-Miller is the same as 
Used in the company’s new mill at Alton, Ill. Flour is drawn from the bulk 
Storage bins, rebolted and run through Entoleters, then on to the packer 
bins. Entoleters are used on all finished products. 


picture on the left. There are 11 
which supply sufficient cloth area to 


schedule. Much of the work was done 
at a time when the flour milling 
industry in the U.S. was averaging 
90% of capacity on its running time. 

Here is a brief summary of the 
major items included in the program: 
Installation of individual electric mo- 
tor drives for each of the two 3,000 
sack units and scrapping of four 
worn-out Diesel engines; replacement 
of 16 ancient plansifters and six reels 
with 22 modern sanitary free-swing- 
ing sifters; installation of nine mod- 
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sifters in each of the two units, 
replace the plansifters and 12 reels. 


ern purifiers and modification of a 
like number of conveyor-bottom 
purifiers with the more sanitary hop- 
per bottoms; equipping all roll stands 
with v-belt drives on the differential 
side and installation of safety guards 
on all belts; installation of a Hoff- 
man heavy-duty vacuum-cleaning 
system; and, as the radio announcers 
say, “Listen to this—” 

Building a new 60 ft. by 70 ft., 
seven-story bulk storage and packing 
house, including installation of all 


> See 


This is a picture of the roll floor in the “A” mill. The rolls are 9 in. by 30 in. 
and 9 in. by 36 in. Barnard & Leas manufacture. Flat belts on the differential 
side have been replaced with v-belts. The belt guards have been added as a 
safety measure. Each unit has 24 roll stands. 
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Nine Strong-Scott aluminum alloy purifiers, with hopper bottoms, were in- 
stalled in the “A” unit as a part of the mill modernization program. These 
machines are the same as those used in the company’s Alton plant. 


new machinery and equipment to 
handle the mill’s output. The new 
reinforced concrete structure joins 
the mill building. The efficiency of 
the plant’s operations today causes 
even the mill personnel to wonder 
“just how we got along” before the 
bulk storage and packing plant was 
added. 

The Dallas plant was one unit of 
the Stanard-Tilton properties pur- 
chased in 1941 by the Russell-Miller 
organization. (The second was the 
Alton, Ill., plant which was destroyed 
by fire early in 1946 and has since 
been replaced with one of the more 
modern mills in the U.S.) 

Before the bulk storage facilities 
were added to the plant, there was 
about 20 minutes leeway between 
mill and packing department. It re- 
quired just about that much time for 
the packer bins to overflow in case 
of a breakdown on the packer floor. 
Operating the packing department 
was, of course, an around-the-clock 
necessity. It is not necessary to re- 
cite here all of the advantages to be 
gained with installation of bulk stor- 
age bins and daylight packing. 

Another former drawback or dis- 
advantage of the mill, from an oper- 
ational standpoint, was its lack of 
flexibility or independence between 
the “A” and “B” units and the pack- 
ing department. 

Under the old set-up, with no bulk 
storage (and the 20-minute time 
spread between mill and packing de- 
partment), with a common source 
of power in the Diesel engines pull- 
ing the main drive, it was necessary 
to drive the packing department from 
the “A” mill side. If it became nec- 
essary to shut the “A” mill down, the 
packing department and “B” mill 
went down, too, because the “A” 
mill drive also pulled the packing de- 
partment. It was possible to transfer 
the packing department drive to the 
“B” mill side, with about two hours 
of labor by the maintenance crew, 
changing couplings, switching belts, 
etc. 

As a result of this power arrange- 
ment, the “B” mill lacked indepen- 
dence or flexibility of operation and 
most of the time it “just went along 
for the ride” when the “A” mill was 
rolling. 

Executives of the Russell-Miller or- 
ganization were convinced in 1941, 
even before the company acquired the 





Self-rising flour is produced with a continuous blend- 
ing set-up which includes a powered Merchen feeder for 
each ingredient, one of the first of this type of installa- 
tion to be put in operation in the U.S. 


property, that a major modernization 
program was necessary to bring the 
mill up to the standard of other Rus- 
sell-Miller properties. But it was not 
long .before this country was mobiliz- 
ing for World War II and any new 
construction or new machinery in- 
stallation was out of the question. 
Not much time was wasted in put- 
ting the program into effect when 
construction companies and mill ma- 
chinery manufacturers were able to 
devote their efforts to peacetime proj- 
ects. 

The big job was, of course, building 
the bulk storage and packing plant. 
That job was started in September, 
1947, and the blending plant and new 
packing department were put into 
operation in November, 1948, 11 
months ago. The structure was put 
up by the Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 

’ (Continued on page 18a) 
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This picture shows the old-style purifiers with screw conveyors. The “B” mill 
is equipped with similar purifiers which have been modified by removal of the 
conveyors and installation of more sanitary hopper bottoms. 


The modern packing department includes two Richard- 
son auger-type packers (shown in the picture above), a 
twin-valve St. Regis packer, one large and one smal! 
battleship-type packer, and three Deltaseal units. 
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The packing department before the modernization program was undertaken 
was located on the first floor of the mill. The picture shown above was taken 
two years ago and shows the old-style auger packers which were used. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


: Evaluation of Methods 


and Equipment in 
Cereal Laboratories 


By Dr. Betty Sullivan 


Director of Research 
Russell - Miller Milling Co. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is the text of an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Sullivan at the 
1949 convention of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, and is 
reprinted from the Transactions of 
the association. 

¥ ¥ 


T is part of wisdom to take stock 

periodically of our progress, for 

no one makes an absolute begin- 
ning in his scientific labors. Each 
must build on the state of knowledge 
and technique he finds in his time 
and it is on this foundation he must 
erect a more solid structure for fu- 
ture workers. 

Within the past 25 years, we have 
witnessed a remarkable advance. in 
cereal chemistry. Accomplishments 
in the development of more precise 
methods and improved design and 
control of equipment have had much 
to do with this progress. These at- 
tainments will be briefly reviewed 
here, but the emphasis will be given 
to the limitation of our tools and to 
the improvements and innovations 
that should be effected. 

Moisture, Ash and Protein Deter- 
minations. The tiresome triumvirate 
of routine tests in the cereal labora- 
tory is moisture, ash and protein. 
Twenty-five years ago it was acci- 
dental if one laboratory checked an- 
other with the degree of precision 
attained today. Now practically all 
well-run laboratories agree within the 
narrow limits of error expected of 
the ash and protein determinations. 
Thanks to earlier Methods Commit- 
tees and collaborative work on the 
A.A.C.C., checks within a few hun- 
dredths of a per cent in ash and a 
few tenths of a per cent in protein are 
routine. The agreement of protein 
tests would be still better if more 
attention were given to adequate 
samplings and if the wheat were 
cleaned before grinding. 

The agreement of moisture tests 
among laboratories following the 
A.A.C.C. or the official A.O.A.C. meth- 
ods is good, but in many collabora- 
tive surveys and routine checks, the 
agreement leaves much to be de- 
sired. This is because each chemist 
changes some details of the method 
to suit the particular requirements 
of his laboratory. This is a disastrous 
step in the case of an empirical 
method. If the method is not followed 
exactly or if any alternate method 
is not thoroughly checked to see that 
the procedure used gives the same 
results as the standard method, too 
large errors result. These errors are 
augmented on storage of wheat and 
flour samples owing to the change of 
moisture level with relative humidity. 

There is an urgent need for a mois- 
ture test for flour, wheat, and other 
grains that can be done in a few min- 
utes instead of an hour or more. 
Several types of equipment, based on 
the change in moisture with dielec- 
tric constant, conductivity, or a com- 
bination of both, are on the market. 
Much of this equipment is designed 
for use with wheat and other grains 
but not for flour. Results obtained 
by some of these electrical methods 


leave much to be desired and they 
usually ‘give inaccurate results on 
grain that has been recently wet. 
Nevertheless, in grain-inspection de- 
partments and in laboratories where 
a large number of samples must 
be handled daily and where it is es- 
sential to find grain that should be 


graded “tough,” accuracy is sacrificed 
for speed. 

In mill laboratories, there is no 
test of such help to the millers as a 
quick and accurate moisture deter- 
mination on wheat at the various 
stages of preparation for the break 
rolls and on the finished flours. The 
actual milling of wheat, as well as 
the yield and invisible gain, depend 
on the maintenance of a proper mois- 
ture level. Wheat from the elevator 
does not present a serious problem. 
By the use of most electrical meth- 
ods, however, wheat from the washer, 
drier, and the tempering bins fre- 
quently gives anomalous results, un- 
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less it has stood for several hours. In 
such cases, the very reason for the 
use of electrical methods—speed—is 
defeated. On grain that has been re- 
cently wet in the fields or on freshly 
tempered wheat, it may well be that 
such methods are not adaptable be- 
cause of inherent fundamental diffi- 
culties. The electrical properties of 
water in a biological material depend, 
to a great degree, on how the water 
is bound. In spite of such difficulties, 
more work should be done on means 
of improving the accuracy of these 
electrical methods. 

Promising new equipment has come 
on the market within the past few 





Get them All 


IT’S MODERN FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 


ERE'S the streamlined Allis- 
Chalmers free-swinging sifter — 
with completely new design, It’s a 
clean sifter—inside and out... built 
to help you meet today’s high pure- 
food standards. Exterior is smooth — 
with no dirt-catching ledges or cross 
bars. Interior walls are composed of 
sleek plywood panels, 
Functional engineering improve- 
ments have also been incorporated. New 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF FLOUR MILL EQUIPMENT 


aluminum hold-down box provides for 
quick, convenient sieve clamping . . . 
sanitary aluminum bettom pockets are 
split horizontally for easy cleaning . . . 
simple new driving mechanism uses 
force of gravity and centrifugal force 
— has low power requirement. 

Get the fu// story on this outstanding 
new sifter from any A-C sales office. 
Or write direct to Allis-Chalmers, us- 
ing handy coupon at right. 








Ww Sanitary — Inside and 
Out 


[W Strong Maple and 
Birch Construction 


hue New Aluminum Hold- 
Down Box 


[VM Aluminum Bottom 
Pockets 


[V7 Neoprene Rubber 
Seals 


[Vf Steel Safety Cables 
[Vf Simple Driving 
Mechanism 


\Vf Easy Throw 
Adjustment 


Wf Streamlined Design 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1102A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We are interested in the new Allis-Chalmers 
Free-Swinging. Sifter and would like to ob- 
tain further details as indicated below. 





C] Please send new bulletin 0687180 on 
Allis-Chalmers Free-Swinging Sifter. 


C] Would like to have Allis-Chalmers rep- 
resentative call, No obligation. 
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years. In the case of flour, at 
least, checks on this equipment are 
quite adequate and much faster than 
the oven methods, provided the in- 
strument is properly calibrated 
against the standard methods. It is 
necessary to grind wheat prior to the 
determination. We have found that 
in order to attain reasonable accuracy 
at ranges in moisture from 8.0 to 
17.0%, a 100-gram sample is prefer- 
able. The need for such a large sam- 
ple seriously hampers the usefulness 
of the equipment. Perhaps a smaller 
cup, with some change in the elec- 
tronic circuit, can overcome this 
handicap. 
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Although analytical results on flour 
are reported on a 14% moisture 
basis, results on wheat and feed are 
still reported on whatever moisture 
is found, A recommendation has been 
made by the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration that wheat protein results 
be reported at a uniform mois- 
ture basis. This is much to be desired. 
It means, however, that some fast 
method must be employed for mois- 
ture tests, especially in those labora- 
tories where hundreds of wheat pro- 
tein determinations are reported 
daily during the crop movement. It 
would save much trouble if a stand- 


ard procedure were agreed upon, 
using the equipment that proves best 
for the determination of moisture 
in wheat. If every laboratory uses a 
different instrument and a different 
method, poor checking will result and 
this can only harm the reputation 
of all laboratories. 

Maltose, Gassing Power and Am- 
ylograph Determinations. Within the 
past quarter of a century, there has 
been an increased awareness of the 
need for adequate control of the 
amylases of a flour in order to in- 
sure adequate baking performance. 
Both maltose and gassing power 
determinations are useful in control- 


WORLD’S LARGEST FEED MILLS Selects 


be 


Efficiency was the watchword 

in plant layout and selection of 

equipment for this $2,000,000 
feed mill and grain elevator addition to the 
Burrus plant at Fort Worth, Texas. Pre- 
viously having furnished dust control sys- 
tems to Burrus, The DAY Company is proud 
to announce that they again were selected to 
provide complete dust control. . . this time 
for the extensive new addition. 

The DAY Company furnished and in- 
stalled dust control equipment throughout 8 
floors of the new feed mill. In addition, DAY 
provided complete dust control for the new 
one million bushel grain elevator, work- 
house, storage tunnel and gallery. 

A DAY Dust Control system also serves 
the unusually large car dumping unit where 


The DAY Company 


Manufacturers, Engineers and Contractors for: 
e Pneumatic Conveying Systems 
e Bulk Storage Bins 


e Vacuum Type Bag Cleaners 
e Spouting and Leg Casings 





e Dust Control Systems 


e “Autoclean” Dust Filters 
e Exhaust “—, 








e "Dual-Clone” Dust Separators 


ll 


50 ft. grain cars are tilted and unloaded in 


6 minutes. 





Thirty-five DAY ‘‘Dual-Clone’”’ Dust Sep- 
arators were included in the new DAY in- 
stallations together with fans, floor sweeps, 
suction hoods and piping. 


DAY DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERED FOR ALL SIZED PLANTS 


The dust control systems installed in the 
Burrus plant, one of the largest of its kind 
in the world, were engineered by The DAY 


Company to meet their specific needs. 


and economy. 
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The dust control requirements of your 
plant ...whether large or small... will 
receive the same careful attention. DAY will 
engineer and provide dust control systems 
to give maximum efficiency, dependability 


For engineering assistance and cost es- 
timates, Write-to-DAY. 
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ling, to some degree, the proper level 
of gas-production. Both tests are suf- 
ficiently well-standardized to check 
well between laboratories. The usual 
maltose figure does not take account 
of the nonreducible, fermentable sug- 
ars present in the flour, and meas- 
ures, to a large degree, the suscept- 
ibility of the starch substrate. The 
pressuremeter figures do record a 
measurement of all the fermentable 
sugars present that are produced over 
a relatively long period of autoly- 
sis. These figures, therefore, more 
nearly approximate what happens 
during the fermentation of a dough. 
There is a good correlation between 
these two tests especially on flours 
from the same mill, but both tests 
leave much to be desired in evalu- 
ating flour for bakery and household 
use. 

With the remarkable development 
in our knowledge of the structure 
of starch and in the purification of 
alpha- and beta-amylases, there is 
much already known that can be ap- 
plied in our field. Practically all flours 
contain a sufficient amount of beta- 
amylase. Malt is added merely for 
its content of alpha-amylase and if 
the alpha-amylase level is satisfac- 
tory, it is safe to assume there is suf- 
ficient beta-amylase. There are cer- 
tain flours that do not respond to 
malt, and, in such cases, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to maintain what is 
usually considered the minimum de- 
sirable level of gas-production. This 
is probably due to the fact that, in 
such flours, the individual starch 
granules are more resistant to the 
action of the amylases. This well- 
known situation can be changed, to 
some degree, by alterations in grind- 
ing. the middlings whereby some 
starch cells are ruptured and are more 
readily attacked by enzymes. But 
this is not always a desirable pro- 
cedure, because when such unrespon- 
sive flours are used in a blend, they 
confer a dryness to the dough, not 
found in ordinary flours. The malt 
level generally must, be determined 
on the basis of the blend and the 
kind of bread for which the flour is 
intendéd. Hearth-bread flours should 
always be malted to a higher level 
than flour sold for pan bread. On the 
other hand, flours used with rye are 
often much better unmalted, or at 
least malted to a low level, especially 
in years when the rye crop shows 
marked alpha-amylase. activity. The 
malt level of household flour must 
be evaluated on a compromise basis. 
The level that is best for making 
bread and rolls may prove to be too 
much for cakes. It is well to check 
the malting level of family flours by 
the effect of different levels of treat- 
ment on cake and biscuits, as. well 
as on yeast-fermented products. If 
ever again we have a “gluten-bound’”’ 
crop, we can improve the flour not 
only by malting but also by certain 
changes in tempering and in grind- 
ing. Over a period of years, we have 
observed that, with flour of the same 
grade and destined for the same pur- 
pose, the malt dosage must be in- 
creased with an increase in the 
amount of maturing agent used. 

There is a real need for an alpha- 
amylase inhibitor that is nontoxic 
and that could be used in years when 
the wheat or rye has an abnormal 
amount of sprout damage. Acids, 
such as lactic or calcium acid phos- 
phate, are effective but there should 
be simpler, and more _ fool-proof 
methods. 

The amylograph or hot viscosity 
test provides valuable information 
not given by the maltose or gassing 
power results. Optimum baking re- 
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3 sults demand that the starch of the 


dough gelatinize at the proper vis- 
cosity level. If correct gelatinization 
temperature. and viscosity of the 
starch gel are not maintained by the 
right proportion of alpha-amylase in 
the flour or dough, the bread will 
show poor loaf volume, grain, and 
texture. Actually, neither the mal- 
tose nor gassing power values corre- 
late well with amylograph data, es- 
pecially with flours from different 
mills. The fineness of the flour has a 
decided effect on the amylograph data. 
Since the amylograph, or similar 
hot viscosity instruments, such as the 
Corn Industries Viscometer, provide 
us with the important information 
concerning the effect of alpha-amylase 
on starch in the oven, such methods 
are the preferred manner of control- 
ling the malt dosage. But, unfortu- 
nately, in many cases, amylograph 
data has served only to mystify the 
baker and the pufchaser of flour. Un- 
less by accident;*ho two laboratories 
use the amylograph in quite the same 
manner. The instruments, themselves, 
vary too much and ‘changes in the 
parts of the same instrument, such 
as the bowl or the thermoregula- 
tor, alter the maximum height of the 
curve, In order to obtain _results 
that check with previous tests, these 
changes in parts require changes in 
the sample weight or in the amount 
of liquid. 

When one chemist tries to check 
another on the same flour, using 
different amylographs, it is often nec- 
essary to adjust the sample weight 
to achieve agreement. Some *chem- 
ists use water, some buffer, as the 
liquid medium for the suspension. Un- 
der these conditions, a particular in- 
strument and method are extremely 
valuable in one laboratory for control 
work. However, if this laboratory re- 
ports such data to the trade and an- 
other laboratory reports on the same 
flour, using its ‘particular instru- 
ment and method, it is not unusual 
that the values differ by 200 units. 
This situation does not assist either 
the chemists or the bakers. 

It seems that minor changes could 
be made by the manufacturers to 
improve the concordance of the in- 
struments. Then 4 standard flour, or, 
better yet, oil or some material of 
constant composition and viscosity at 
a definite temperature should be used 
to standardize the instrument period- 
ically. Flour is not too desirable as 
a standard because it changes with 
age, temperature, and the container 
used for storage. In our laboratory, 
we have used a solution of carboxy 
methyl cellulose for this purpose. 
This is satisfactory as long as the 
material from the same stock is 
used, but we have found batches 
to vary. It should not be too difficult 
to find such a material that could 
be used as a standard. 

It would be well worth while if 
our association would set up a com- 
mittee to standardize the method and 
reporting of amylograph results as 
well as other physical methods of 
testing flour so that the buyer could 
rely on such figures as he does on 
ash and protein. A hot viscosity meth- 
od, properly standardized, is of great- 
er value than either maltose or gas- 
sing power, although both the latter 
are exceedingly useful. 

Measurement of the Maturing Re- 
quirements of Flours. The proper 
level of maturing and bleaching 
agents is generally determined by a 
series of baking tests, with particu- 
lar attention paid to the volume, grain 
and texture, and color of the loaf. 
Since the desired crumb color can be 
achieved or adjusted by agents such 








as benzoyl peroxide, that have little 
maturing effect, bleaching, per se, 
does not present too great a problem 
of control. Moreover, more exact 
chemical determinations of the degree 
of color-removal of flour are readily 
available. The danger arises when 
agents that have both bleaching and 
maturing action are applied in dos- 
ages based more on the color-removal 
than on maturing action. More at- 
tention should be given in our lab- 
oratories to the effect of maturing 
agents on dough-handling properties 
of individual flours. It is not enough 
to know the particular level of treat- 
ment that gives the best finished 
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loaf on a fresh flour. The flour 
should be checked and the dosage 
determined on aging as well, with 
particular attention paid to the han- 
dling characteristics. 

In order to minimize the number 
of baking tests, we need a simple 
chemical procedure for the determin- 
ation of the amount of oxidation a 
given type of flour requires. This is 
not too difficult a problem, but, in 
most laboratories, such a test has not 
been employed. The main difficulty 
lies im the small amount of reducing 
substances present in flour or formed 
during fermentation. Solutions need 
to be quite dilute and the end point 
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in titrations is vague, especially if the 
flour suspensions are not clarified. 
Some potentiometric procedures offer 
more promise. Because of the small 
amount of reducing material to be 
measured, however, the curve does 
not always change as abruptly as one 
would like for a sharp end point. Ox- 
idation-reduction potential or titra- 
tion, using the rotating platinum 
electrode, is promising. Such tests, 
if properly interpreted, would do 
much in improving flour uniformity. 
Also, it would seem that overtreat- 
ment could then be more easily 
avoided. 

With normal wheat, the amount of 
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oxidation should be progressively 
lowered as the crop matures, but 
many chemists do not seem to pay 
sufficient attention to the need for 
such adjustments, Hence, there are 
too many overoxidized flours. A chem- 
ical control test for measuring the 
correct oxidation level, as decided up- 
on originally by baking tests, would 
serve to maintain the optimum oxi- 
dation potential and to eliminate, to 
some degree, the number of grossly 
under- and overtreated flours. 
Protein Quality. Years ago the prin- 
cipal means employed to evaluate 
wheats and flours for bread making 
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purposes was the gluten test. Admit- 
tedly, the test is highly empirical and 
its value depends, to a great degree, 
on the skill and experience of the 
operator. In this country, the gluten 
test has been largely supplanted by 
the protein determination and by 
supplementary baking tests on rep- 
resentative lots. 

During the crop movement, when 
a large number of samples must be 
tested daily, it is physically impos- 
sible to mill and bake all of them. 
Hence, great reliance is placed on 
the protein determination. Without 
question, in the case of most sound 
wheat of good variety, protein con- 


tent is a reliable guide for predict- 
ing approximate absorption and loaf 
volume. Nevertheless, there are fre- 
quent exceptions. 

If one had to choose only a single 
test (apart from the baking test) to 
evaluate bread wheats, the gluten 
test would be the most reliable, since 
it enables one to obtain not only a 
rough indication of the amount of 
protein but of its quality as well. 
Many forms of wheat damage and 
many inherently poor varieties are 
readily shown by gluten-washing but 
not by: protein content. There is an 
acute need for a quick, reliable deter- 
mination of protein quality that is 
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independent of long experience and 
skill of the operator. Physical char- 
acteristics of gluten, such as elastic- 
ity, extensibility, shortness, tough- 
ness and softness, are of prime impor- 
tance to the miller in the selection 
and blending of mill mixes; to the 
agronomist and wheat breeder in their 
endeavor to develop commercially ac- 
ceptable varieties; and to the baker 
in insuring superior dough character- 
istics in machining. More attention 
should be given to the development of 
instruments for the measurement of 
these properties separately and their 
translation in such terms as would 
help the user of the flour. Our rap- 
idly accumulating knowledge of the 
structure of synthetic high polymers 
in relation to their physical properties 
can be applied, to some degree, to 
natural high polymers such as gluten. 


The farinograph and mixograph 
give some information regarding the 
physical properties of dough and are 
exceedingly useful tools of the cereal 
laboratory when proper interpreta- 
tion of the curves is made. However, 
there is not good standardization of 
technique between laboratories and 
this results in confusion when fig- 
ures for absorption, mixing time, or 
mechanical tolerance are reported. 
Some laboratories use one maximum 
consistency, some another; some use 
a constant flour weight, some a con- 
stant dough weight. The latter is the 
correct method, but some chemists 
apparently disregard its importance. 
Also, there are differences in the way 
in which water is added. You can 
imagine the chaos in the mind of the 
wheat breeder or the flour purchas- 
er when he receives such data on the 
same flour from two different lab- 
oratories. Both laboratories may be 
right and the apparent discrepan- 
cies due entirely to different tech- 
niques. But why should we compound 
confusion when our purpose would be 
better served by standardization of 
some of these empirical procedures? 
It seems obvious that our interests 
would be better served by arbitrarily 
deciding on adding water from a bu- 
rette in a certain manner, using a 
constant dough weight, and select- 
ing a definite maximum consistency. 
Naturally, there must be a different 
procedure for soft and hard wheat 
flours. 


Vitamin Determinations for En- 
richment Ingredients. While micro- 
biological procedures for thiamine, 
riboflavin and niacin are desirable in 
many instances, they are too slow 
for control work on premixes and 
enriched flours. Moreover, in many 
cereal laboratories, the air is con- 
taminated with organisms to such an 
extent that microbiological methods 
cannot be safely used. Therefore, from 
the beginning of enrichment, the need 
for accurate chemical tests was fully 
appreciated. 


The fluorometric methods for thia- 
mine and riboflavin have improved 
remarkably within the last five years 
There are still some minor points 
in- both methods that require fur- 
ther study in order that more con- 
cordant results can be obtained on 
various types of products. There are 
slight changes in thiamine results 
when the room temperature varies 
significantly. This may be due to a 
change in the partition coefficient of 
thiamine between water and isobu- 
tanol with temperature. The obvious 
remedy is to keep the temperature 
constant. 

Riboflavin determinations on unen- 
riched flour and low potency feeds 
often give too low results. To insure 
accuracy on these products, adjust- 
ments in the method need more at- 
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FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


Enriches flour, corn meal and grits to 
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nomically. All nutrients are supplied in 
accurately controlled premixed form. 
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FLOUR BLEACH 
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Performance-proven products which have won the confidence 
of leading American millers . . . manufactured under rigid 
controls . . . sold and serviced by a nation-wide organization. 
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ie Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives 


on enrichment, bleaching, and maturing problems. 
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It’s the free area in 
GRID heating sections 
that prevents plugged 
up heating units. ee 
GRID condenser sections are made with wide “fins” properly spaced 
for maximum radiation yet far enough apart to prevent plugging up 
due to dust lader air, No staggered arrangements but a straight, 
clear, passage from back to front. Air passes through freely without 
obstruction. This feature is standard construction with GRID. No 
special arrangement is needed. That’s why flour mills report that 
only after many heating seasons have they had to use an air hose for 
additional cleaning. 
GRID Unit Heaters are designed to save fuel cost too, because they 
provide heat where it is most needed—to the working zone. Careful 
selection of fans and motor speeds eliminates stratification of warm 
air at ceiling level .. . GRID Unit Heaters are designed for low out- 
let temperatures and greater air delivery to the floor line—not the 
ceiling . . . that’s another big reason why flour mills all over the 
country are using GRID Unit Heaters . .. they are heating their mills 
comfortably without maintenance or down time due to heating fail- 
ures, 
GRID ‘‘fin” heating sections are ONE piece construction high test 
cast iron—the metal for permanency ... no electrolysis to cause cor- 
rosion, breakdowns, leaks or heating failures, because there are no dis- 
similar metals used in GRID construction. GRID Unit Heaters will 
safely withstand steam pressures up to 250 
WRITE x Ibs... GRID is maintenance-free, trouble- 
- free heating service, Learn how you too can 
boiler the Bis ‘ent have successful unit heating service. 
plete GRID story. . 
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Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 
will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 
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tention. There is some confusion in 
_ the published methods on the kind 
of buffer and the proper pH level for 
the solution of the extract. Acetate 
and phosphate buffers are both em- 
ployed and the pH varies from ap- 
proximately 2.9 to 4.5. This point 
should be clarified. 

More work is needed on modifi- 
cations of the cyanogen bromide 
method or the development of a new 
chemical procedure for a niacin de- 
termination of enriched flour. 

Sanitation. Significant progress has 
been made in the methodology for 
identification of insect fragments, 
rodent contamination, and foreign 
material in cereal products. Since a 
report on the improvement of sanita- 
tion methods is being given at this 
meeting, there is no need for details 
here. The main requirement in meth- 
ods for insect fragment count is the 
development of better differential 
staining and histochemical techniques 
for more foolproof identification. 
Without these developments, insect 
fragments, bran, and other foreign 
materials present are likely to be 
confused, one with another, in~- the 
hands of relatively inexperienced op- 
erators. 

There should be agreement on the 
power of the microscope used to 
identify foreign material. Thirtyfold 
magnification is not as commonly ac- 
cepted as is believed, and differences 
in the magnification cause poor 
checks. Discordance in general agree- 
ment concerning the degree to which 
a sample is contaminated is bound to 
be reflected in lack of confidence in 
those charged with plant sanitation. 

Since both the milling and baking 
industries are endeavoring to im- 
prove the sanitary conditions of their 
plants and products, it is of utmost 
importance that we develop better 
methods for the ready identification 
of egg punctures and insect-cut wheat. 
A stain that,dyes the mucilage of the 
egg plug a different color from the 
endosperm is needed. Even with the 
most modern wheat-cleaning equip- 
ment, it is impossible to mill a prod- 
uct completely free from insect or 
rodent contamination. The bulk of the 
crop is stored and shipped under such 

*conditions that the raw material it- 
self is the main source of difficulty. 
You cannot very well select insect- 
free wheat when there is none to be 
had. Yet it is possible to discard the 
worst by selection. We look to the 
time when the degree of insect and 
rodent contamination will be part 
of our grading system, but we must 
be sure of our methods before this 
can be done. 

Because of lack of time, we shall 
not discuss experimental milling or 
the baking test. I can only say that 
it would be desirable if all cereal 
laboratories used the same type of 
baking score, even though our baking 
methods vary. For example, some of 
us use 10 to indicate loaf volume up 
to a standard for a given grade, and 
Some use 100. Some use the actual 
cubic centimeter measurement. Simi- 
larly, grain, texture and color are 
Scored on a basis of either 10 or 100 
or sometimes in words. Surely we 
could easily standardize our method 
of reporting both milling and baking 
data thereby making all reports more 
Understandable to those outside the 
laboratory. 

In order that the steadily increas- 
ing importance of the chemists’ work 
be fully appreciated, I cannot em- 
Phasize too strongly the need for in- 
telligible reports. Accuracy, clarity, 
Simplicity and standardization of em- 

Pirical procedures are basic factors. 
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Central States Millers, Chemists 
Hold Joint Meeting in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE—More than 100 op- 
erative millers, cereal chemists, al- 
lied tradesmen and their wives at- 
tended the combined fall meeting of 
District 3, Association of Operative 
Millers, and the Cincinnati Section 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, held at the Seelbach 
Hotel Sept.. 17. 

A luncheon honoring Willis N. 
Charles, who retired Sept. 1 from 


his job with the Garland Milling 
Corp., Greensburg, Ind., was a fea- 
ture of the meeting. 

The production personnel of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., and their 
wives were hosts at the meeting and 
the day’s activities kept the visitors 
busy. The ladies were taken on a tour 
of the Louisville shopping district 
and a trip through the recently com- 
pleted plant of the Louisville Courier- 


lla 


Journal. The ladies’ tour was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Carl Raible, Mrs. 
R. S. Toon and Mrs. Lowell Arm- 
strong. 

The allied tradesmen opened the 
meeting informally during the eve- 
ning of Sept. 16 with a social pro- 
gram in the Colonial Room of the 
hotel. 


Group Inspects Feed Mill 


A tour through the new feed manu- 
facturing plant of the Ballard com- 
pany Saturday morning before the 
meeting was one of the added attrac- 
tions for the men. Lowell Armstrong, 
technical director for Ballard & Bal- 
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lard, conducted a large group through 
the plant. 

The formal meeting was opened at 
10 a.m. with a report on the qual- 
ity of the 1949 soft red winter wheat 
crop, presented by Howard M. Sim- 
mons, Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio. He used pro- 
jection slide pictures to present crop 
quality data for the past 10 years 
and the pictures showed that the 
1949 crop is normal. Mr. Simmons 
concluded that the crop has very 
favorable milling characteristics and 
predicted that the millers and chem- 
ists would not encounter any un- 
usual problems in handling it. 
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Ralph LaKamp, Kroger Food Foun- 
dation, Cincinnati, followed Mr. Sim- 
mons on the program with a report 
on new crop flours. He presented 
data which agreed closely with the 
predicted results reported by Mr. 
Simmons. Mr. LaKamp, however, 
elaborated his report to include data 
on hard wheat flours and among 
other things expressed some concern 
ever the lower protein content of 
seme of the flours tested, 

Carl N. Arnold, Acme-Evans Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis; Frank Coughlin, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
and W. F. Gossadge, Grocers Bak- 
ing Co., Louisville, conducted an in- 


teresting panel discussion on the 
bread standards hearings which have 
been in progress in Washington for 
many months. The men appeared to 
be generally friendly toward the es- 
tablishment of bread standards and 
some dissent was expressed by mem- 
bers present with both the intent of 
the standards and the manner in 
which ingredients are either per- 
mitted or forbidden in bread. In dis- 
cussions presented from the floor, 
the fear was expressed that the 
amendments to the standards will 
completely change the manner in 
which new products may be placed 
on the market. Some felt that indi- 
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Willis N. Charles 


vidual research, progress and enter- 
prise will be hindered by the hear- 
ings and that new products in the 
future will have to be sponsored by 
the industry, since the ability of the 
product to fill a consumer demand 
must be demonstrated before the 
product can be marketed. 


It was felt by some»that this was 
not a desirable development and 
would encourage monopoly and dis- 
courage competition. 


Willis N. Charles was the guest of 
honor at the luncheon. He received 
many congratulations upon his con- 
tributions to the milling industry and 
for the tireless work he has put in 
for District 3 of the operative mill- 
ers ~association. The allied trades- 
men presented Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
with an automatic toaster as an ex- 
pression of appreciation. 


Dr. E. G. Bayfield, director of 
products control, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, had been seheduled to 
discuss the causes and effects of 
“sick” wheat during the afternoon 
session. He was unable to appear, 
however, because of illness. In his 
place, Sarah V. Dugan, Department 
of Food, Drugs and Hotels, Kentucky 
State Board of Health, discussed 
sanitation practices in flour and corn 
meal plants in Kentucky and also 
elaborated on Kentucky’s pure food 
law requirements. 


W. L. Heald, director of products 
control for Acme-Evans Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, presented interesting 
Gata on the use of chlorine dioxide 
in place of nitrogen trichloride as a 
flour bleaching and maturing agent 
on hard wheat flours. Kenneth Her- 
old, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., dis- 
cussed the same problem with respect 
to soft wheat flours. It was pointed 
out that while Dyox may be used to 
an advantage in soft wheat mills, 
chlorine must still be used in con- 
junction with benzoyl peroxide to ob- 
tain optimum bleach on many flours. 

Harvey Sturgeon, Sturgeon Pest 
Control Co., led a discussion on 
means of protecting grain against 
infestation. He told of the various 
types of fumigants and their relative 
merits. He also discussed insecticides 
in some detail and pointed out the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
many different insect control meth- 
ods and stressed the ever-growing 
need for more careful insect contro! 
from the farmers’ granaries to the 
mill. 

The operative millers and cereal 
chemists then held separate business 
meetings. Harry Loving, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc. presided over the 
chemists’ session in the absence of 
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Dr. K. M. Gaver, chairman of the 
Cincinnati Section. Glenn L. Bleile, 
Garland Milling Corp., Greensburg, 


‘Ind., conducted the operative millers’ 


meeting. 

L. E. Collier, National Biscuit Co., 
Toledo, vice president of the oper- 
atives’ association, attended the meet- 
ing and commented on the interest- 
ing and educational features of the 
meeting. He expressed the regrets 
of other officers of AOM who were 
unable to attend, due to a conflict in 
meeting dates with another section. 

Mr. Collier recommended that dis- 
trict officials consult with Donald S. 
Eber, association executive secretary, 
in arranging meeting dates. Such a 
procedure, he said, would allow many 
more members and AOM internation- 
al officers to attend the district 
meetings. 

A large number of the group stayed 
for the dinner and to hear an address 
by Sam Atkins of the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal editorial staff. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Simple, Accurate 
Test Needed for 


Insect Infestation 


[sm need for an accurate and 
simple test for insect infesta- 
tion in wheat is emphasized in 
an article in a recent issue of the 
Hook-Up, publication of the Millers 
National Federation. The article was 
prepared by Roy K. Durham, director 
of the department of quality control, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and formerly 
director of the federation’s technical 
service department. The text of the 
article follows: 

“The acid fuchsin test is good but 
not infallible. The reason is that not 
every stained spot indicates the pres- 
ence of some stage of insect develop- 
ment in the grain of wheat. For ex- 
ample, some stained spots may be 
only feeding punctures—no egg hav- 
ing been deposited there. Feeding 
punctures therefore are not objec- 
tionable excepting that they indicate 
that insects have worked on the 
wheat. 

“The stained spots which really 
have a bearing on fragment count 
are those which reveal the presence 








MILLER’S PILGRIMAGE — Twice 
tach year M. F. Denison, 86, a retired 
miller, drives from his home in Fair- 
field, Iowa, to Red Wing, Minn., to 
Visit his many friends and the flour 
mills there. Mr. Denison retired in 
1939 after 39 years as superintendent 
of the La Grange Mills, Red Wing. 
The picture shown above was taken 
during Mr. Denison’s recent visit. 
From left to right, the men in the 
Picture are: J. O. Schneider, Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Cannon Falls, 
Minn.; Mr. Denison, and E. F. Holm- 
Guist, La Grange Mills. 










of bran punctures where insect eggs 
have been deposited and the hole 
then plugged by the insect. Beneath 
that plug may be an egg, larva, pupa 
or adult insect. Some _ technicians 
have become sufficiently skilled to dis- 
tinguish between feeding punctures 
and egg punctures by using proper 
magnification. A number of these 
people report a rather good rela- 
tionship between number of egg punc- 
tures and the fragment count ‘in 
flour milled from that wheat. 

“A limited number of mill investi- 
gators go even further and slash 
open with a razor those kernels 
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having egg punctures as revealed by 
the stain. The state of insect devel- 
opment and the species is noted. 
When a significant amount of data 
have been accumulated by this pro- 
cedure, it will be possible to appraise 
more intelligently the value of the 
staining method. 

“Another test is being studied by 
mill chemists, viz., very coarsely 
ground whole wheat meal is sub- 
jected to a digestion-flotation treat- 
ment, whereby whole or nearly whole 
insect bodies are released from the 
kernels and separated from the wheat 
by flotation. The number and stage 
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of development as well as the species 
is recorded. 

“Whereas in former years it was 
a generally known fact that certain 
species of grain weevils reside inside 
the endosperm portion of wheat ker- 
nels, the digestion-flotation procedure 
and the dissection observations have 
revealed the presence of heretofore 
unsuspected insect matter in the 
germ end of wheat kernels. These in- 
sects which find their way into the 
germ are mostly species which were 
formerly considered not serious from 


- the flour miller’s point of view. Opin- 


ion is divided as to whether the acid 
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CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 





CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 


| > pone doesn’t have a chance to spoil food 
products when “ENTOLETER” Continuous In- 


sect Conttol is installed in mills and food plants. With 


this tested and proved protection, you benefit 3-ways: 
@ SAFEGUARD YOUR PRODUCTS FROM BUGS 


@ EXTEND YOUR SELLING SEASON WITHOUT 
FEAR OF “TURN-BACKS” OR SEIZURES 
@ ENJOY THE PROFITS IN SUMMER SALES 
Operating records show that “ENTOLETER” Control 
destroys insect life in all its forms, in flour, meal, mixes, 


cereals, powdered soups and similar free-flowing dry 


materials. In addition to its primary function of insect 
control, the “ENTOLETER” system is an excellent 


FNTOLETER 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


. illustrated bulletin sent on request. 


means of blending flours, mixing compounds and im- 
proving vitamin distribution. It is wholly mechanical ; 
uses no heat, gas or chemicals, and does not change 
moisture content of “ENTOLETER” products. The 


system is easy to install ; simple to operate and maintain. 


Send coupon now for full information on “ENTO- 








Address........ 


City, Zone and State 
Foreign Distributors Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, England 


LETER” Control. We shall be glad to show how it 
can be applied to your products. 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
1189 Dixwell Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control System. 





































CANMONIRIE IBIRANID 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


The accuracy of the weave of Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth and 
Grit Gauze is the proof of its outstanding quality. It is woven to one 
standard only—perfection, to ensure complete efficiency and hard wear. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT 1S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ROCHDALE .... + »« »« ENGLAND 
ee satin atest ae: 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 
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No argument 
can offset 


PERFORMANCE 


With mixers, as with any other equipment, many claims can be pre- 
sented... but in the final analysis, it is the record of PERFORMANCE 
that determines its place in the field. 

Engineering research, plus thousands of actual mixing tests, is 
responsible for the paddle or agitator design of the PEERLESS Mix- 
ing Arm Arrangement. Its wide adaptability to perfect mixing and 
blending has earned for it a nation-wide reputation for performance, 


For a more rapid and thorough 
mixing action—investigate the 
PEERLESS All-Welded Steel 
Mixer. e 
N C 7 


“he ESSMU ELLER Pomme 


Engineers (ai sta Manufacturers 
(| 


ST. LOUIS 4,° MISSOURI iy KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 











SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS M | LL c 0 é. & 





For All Roll Corrugating We make ALL kinds. ‘Ready D . 
Economical Increased Output which are READY TO RUN the moment 
en and keyed. Write for circular “‘DW" 
CORRALLOY TOOL CO. - and instruction sheets free 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 














NOR-VELL 


GYRATORY SCREEN for 


CLEANER SEPARATIONS 
LARGER CAPACITY 





@ High Speed 
@ True Circular Motion 
@ Cleaners Used on Wires 
@ Heavy Construction 


© res Sonunuoes Overs’ NOR-VELL, Inc. 


Write for Further Details. No Obligation. FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 











Flour Exchange = “The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapoiis, mina. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 











ANALYSES Buy and Sell 


FLOUR SSS EAs GRAIN 


Tapandatie, Cele Soret WANT ADS 


Siebel Institute vr Technology 
741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicage THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 




















Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt MuruaL Fire Prevention Bureau 


CHICAGO | 
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stain will reveal insect punc- 
tures which accompany infestation 
that is present in the germ portion 
of wheat kernels. Further study will 
be necessary to settle this point. 

“Another fact which detracts from 
the value of the staining test as an 
index to the amount of fragments in 
finished flour, is that if the. insect 
qatter beneath the stained plug is an 
egg, it does not affect fragment 
count. Most experts are agreed that 
insect eggs disappear in the procedure 
employed to determine amount of in- 
sect matter in flour. The soft body 
of the larva likewise disappears. Only 
head and tail parts of Jarvae show up 
as fragments. The pupal and adult 
stages, on the other hand, are the 
ones that cause many pieces of insect 
parts in flour. It is evident therefore 
that there will not be a direct rela- 
tionship between the number of 
stained spots and the number of in- 
sect fragments to be expected in 
finished flour. This should not be 
construed to mean that the staining 
tests are of no value. Many mill 
chemists report that a discerning 
count of the fuchsin stained spots 
provides very useful information in 
the selection of wheat for milling 
purposes. Certainly, it is the best 
simple method available today. 

“The point in mentioning these 
methods is to illustrate the pressing 
necd for a test which when applied 
to wheat will fairly accurately pre- 
dict the amount of insect fragments 
to be expected in flour. The test should 
be sufficiently rapid and simple so 
that it may be used by the grain 
inspector.” 


New Wheat By-Products 


(Continued from page la) 
Cialties, the first members of a com- 
plete family. These are the first 
chemically treated or modified wheat 
Starches offered on a commercial 
scale. This certainly represents a new 
milestone in the milling industry. 

During the recent war, there were 
several wheat starch operations in 
this country which produced a wet 
Wheat starch and then converted it 
directly to wheat syrup. These opera- 
tions were fostered entirely because 
of the sugar shortage and they died 
the day sugar was decontrolled. The 
costs were much higher than for 
Sugar or corn syrup but this was not 
a factor when shortages made many 
large sugar users desperate. The ceil- 
ing price on wheat sugar was propor- 
tioately higher than corn sugar in 
order to compensate for the differ- 
ence in cost. Such operations are not 
expected to resume ‘except where 
Similar economic conditions might 
again prevail. 








Two of the first modified wheat_ 


Starches include a highly purified 
thick-boiling starch and a series of 
acid-modified starches. The thick-boil- 
ing material is perhaps the most ver- 
Satile, for it has a thickening power 
15 to 25% greater than any com- 
Monly used starches. It also has a 
higher water-hokding capacity than 
Most other starch products. This 
Means that it is of particular inter- 
est for use as a thickener and sta- 
bilizer in salad dressing, cream and 


barwacicle 


_ RESULTS With SOUND ECONOMY 
includes egglife and larvae. Destroys 
Ee without carcass nuisance. Cylinders 
to 180 Ibs., and handy 1 1b. dispenser 
bottles, each in sealed can, 12 to case. 








pie fillings, cream type soups, baby 
custards, and candy such as cara- 
mel. As pie filling it serves a double 
function because it will produce a 
soft tender cream filling and yet is 
sufficiently acid-resistant and trans- 
parent for use in fruit fillings. It thus 
combines the individual advantages 
of corn starch and tapioca starch and 
at the same time produces a superior 
product. The fillings have little ten- 
dency to become rubbery or to pull 
away from the crust, and more im- 
portant, the typical “starchy” ce- 
real flavor is absent. 

The acid-modified starches are 
classified as thin-boiling starches and 
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can be made in various degrees of 
“thin-boilingness” or fluidity. The 
fluidity is the numerical rating indi- 
cating the comparison between a 
standard starch solution and water. 
A 50 fluidity starch, then, is one 
which is what we might call half as 
fluid as water when tested in a 
standard Scott fluidity instrument. A 
90 fluidity starch is one which ob- 
viously has a minimum effect on the 
water solution. These acid-modified 
starches are adapted for many food 
and non-food uses. They offer prom- 
ise in the finishing of cotton and tex- 
tile fabrics but at the same time are 
of a purity and quality which puts 
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them in the forefront for use in food 
products. One of the key perform- 
ance records so far is in the produc- 
tion of gum confections—gum drops. 
There is an increased shelf life. The 
characteristic higher absorption and 
holding of water without bleeding re- 
sults in a tender product. Again, there 
is the characteristic clarity in the gel 
which is attributed to a highly puri- 
fied wheat starch. 

These two types of starch will be 
only the beginning in that there are 
many other purified modified wheat 
starches which will emerge from 
research. Each one of these other 
starches, however, has to travel a 










that look better and sell better. 


NEW ACID LEAVENING AGENT 


developed especially to improve 
machine cake doughnut mixes 


Send for literature and a sample of the new Monsanto Sodium Acid Pyrophos- 
phate. Test it in your mix! See how it produces machine-made cake doughnuts 


These are the advantages you can deliver to your customers when your pre- 
pared mix is leavened with the new Monsanto SAPP: 
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LESS GREASE ABSORPTION 


( any om leas | soe 
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Production-basis tests show up to 20 per cent less grease absorption without 
impairing other characteristics of good doughnuts. That means extra economy 
for your customers...a good sales point for you! 





(STABILITY IN THE MIX 









repeat orders. 


The new Monsanto SAPP holds its leavening power as your flour moves through 
trade channels, assuring your customers of excellent results... bringing you 





UWIFORMITY OF GAS RELEASE 
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from first to last. 


There is uniformity of gas release throughout each batch. The controlled dough 
rate of reaction results in a minimum of variation between doughnuts... 





BETTER SHAPE... BETTER TEXTURE 








texture... 
is practically eliminated. 


Your cake doughnut flours, with the new Monsanto SAPP, make doughnuts that 
have more eye appeal and greater sales appeal. They have better shape and 
greater volume. The tendency toward “dishing” and broken crusts 





GRAND FOR CAKES, T00 


Although the new Monsanto SAPP was 
developed especially for use in prepared 
cake doughnut mixes for machine cook- 
ing, it has been tested and proved to be 
unexcelled for leavening prepared cake 
mixes. Try it! 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 








(Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division 
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Desk K, e 
1781 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Please send dee oye pees ond somple of the new Monsanto SAPP, Mean wd developed for 





details on free laboratory servic: 


For literature, sample and prices, mail the coupon, contact the nearest Monsanto 
Sales Office or writes MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk K, Phosphate 
Division, 1781 South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit. 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. in Canada, Monsanto 
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long, tortuous path as it progresses 
from the laboratory stage. Its market 
potentialities must be explored, its 
commercial process must be devel- 
oped, and equipment and controls 
must be adapted to the particular job. 

There is a third member of the 
specialized wheat starch family which 
is on the market. It is a pre-gelatin- 
ized wheat starch product which is 
produced by proper treatment of a 
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starch slurry and dried over roll 
driers. It is then ground. It has 
found a place in foundries because of 
the unusual high green strength 
which it imparts as a cereal binder to 
molding cores. It is naturally ideal 
for use in making packaged fuel as a 
completely combustible binder. 

Let us again give some attention 
to the starting material in this proc- 
ess; namely, flour. The biggest single 





900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











component in flour is starch. Depend- 
ing upon the grade of flour, the 
starch content may range from per- 
haps 55% to 80%. The next largest 
component, ignoring water, is the 
wheat protein. The protein ‘content 
may range from a low which is under 
10% to a high of perhaps 17%. Aside 
from starch and gluten, and of 


* course water, the other components 


are not as important. They include 
fat, ash, fiber, and perhaps sugars. 

If there is to be a wheat starch 
operation, there must also be a bal- 
ancing wheat gluten operation. It is 
perhaps proper to state that wheat 
gluten and wheat starch are co-prod- 
ucts, each having its own individual 
importance which eliminates it from 
being classed as a by-product. The 
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ROLLER MILLS 








When you want to produce and sell the finest grades | 
of flour to the largest number of consumers you’ve 
got to bring together the mechanical effort of up-to- 
date, scientifically developed machinery and the skill 
of technically trained, well experienced millers. 


One without the other fails to get satisfactory 
capacity, good quality and profitable returns, 


When you invest in WOLF Flour Milling Machin- 


ery your dollars actually go to work. Your miller 
gets an opportunity to demonstrate his real worth 
to you and the reward of accomplishment to himself. 


Why not replace your old roller mills and sifters 
—NOW— with New WOLF “Trilite’” Roller Mills 
and WOLF “LB” Free Swinging Sifters?—truly a 
step toward economy and greater net profit. 


Write to-day for WOLF’S “Long Range Replace- 
ment Program”, for mills of any size. 


Welf Products Improve Sanitation 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG + PENNSYLVANIA 
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development of uses for wheat gluten 
must parallel the. development of 
wheat starch outlets. Since wheat 
gluten is the richest natural source 
of glutamic acid—it contains about 
30%—it is logical to use gluten as 
the raw material“for the manufac- 
ture of glutamic acid, This is another 
major undertaking. 

Glutamic acid is one of the amino 
acids which is found in most pro- 
teins. It is not classed as an essentia! 
amino acid because the body is ap- 
parently able to synthesize it from 
the other amino acids which are part 
of the diet. Glutamic acid, as such, 
has received considerable attention 
in the medical field in the past year 
or two because of tests made at Co- 
lumbia University showing that an 
adequate feeding of glutamic acid 
raises the intelligence of subnorma 
children. This work is still unde 
study. Glutamic acid is also usec 
to some extent in the treatment o 
the petit mal form of epilepsy. Ob 
viously, however, these uses are no 
what would be considered tonnage 
outlets. 

Glutamic acid is also the prime 
material needed for manufacture o 
monosodium glutamate, which is also 
known as just plain “glutamate, 
glutamate salt, or MSG. There ha 
been considerable mention of MSG in 
newspapers and trade journals in the 
last year or so. MSG is not new 
however. It is perhaps described bes 
as a seasoning material. When tasted 
as a pure white crystalline material, 
it is flavorless. The tongue registers 
some reaction of salt and sweet but 
not with any degree of intensity) 
Nevertheless, it can.still be tasted 
when it is diluted in water to the 
extent of one part in 3,000, whereas 
7 parts of salt are required and 15 
parts of sugar in 3,000 parts of water 
to arrive at the taste threshold. 
Monosodium glutamate functions, not 
to add a flavor to foods, but to im- 
prove the natural fiavors of those 
foods. It improves the natural flavors 
by making the mouth—that is, the 
taste buds—more receptive by stimu- 
lating them. 

From. the abstract point of view, 
we must recognize that there are 
two aspects to the flavor of a food. 
The first has to do with the absolute 
quantity of flavor present in a food. 
The second requirement is that there 
must be a response from the taste 
buds. If this response is lacking in 
any degree, the flavor is not fully 
recognized. ‘A seasoning material or 
flavor enhancer then functions with 
exceptional success if it can so please 
the taste buds that they are awake 
and receptive to the flavors which 
appear in the food. A material brinz- 
ing about such a result may be rated 
as ideal because there is no necessity 
to educate the consumer which is 
all of us, to any new flavors but 
merely to bring out the flavors which 
we have enjoyed ever since we b-- 
came aware of eating as a pleasure. 

The function of monosodium glut :i- 
mate has been described. A brief d:- 
scription of its manufacture is also in 
order. The first step is the separaticn 
of glutamic acid from wheat glute.. 
Wheat gluten, as you know, is tl:e 
protein fraction of flour. It is nvt 
100% pure protein because the eve -- 
present moisture, as well as a mir'- 
mum amount of starch plus a consi !- 
erable amount of fat and some fibe:, 
are associated with it. The standa:d 
method for separating glutamic ac d 
is to first hydrolyze gluten wi‘h 
strong hydrochloric acid. This 5s 
where the work really begins b:- 
cause, as you know, hydrochloric acd 
has a personal antagonism to almo-t 
every type of equipment which ‘s 
normally used in a chemical plant. 
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This leads to the necessity of using 
corrosion-resistant equipment—either 

lined,- rubber-lined, or synthetic 
resin. Piping must be Pyrex indus- 
trial pipe—porcelain, or rubber lined. 
The operation must be separated 
from others because of the ever- 
present acid fumes which quickly 
eorrode any exposed iron or steel 
parts. I might add that management 
also has to be a little bit acid-re- 
sistant, at least to the extent of 
recognizing need for more rapid de- 
preciation of equipment than is nor- 
mal in a milling operation. 

The hydrolyzed mixture of gluten 
and acid is processed through a long 
series of steps which involve crystal- 
lization, filtration, centrifuging, and 
re-solution in such a manner that the 
desired crude product and undesired 
impurities are alternately removed 
and separately processed. The glu- 
tamic acid is finally removed at pH 
3.2, its isoelectric point, and then 
purified. It is then neutralized with 
caustic to a pH of 6.7 to 7.0 forming 
monosodium glutamate. Di-sodium 
glutamate can be formed because glu- 
tamic acid is a di-carboxylic acid. 
However, the di-sodium glutamate 
does not have the flavor-enhancing 
characteristics of the other form. 
Morosodium glutamate is highly solu- 
ble in water. Therefore the process 
involves the evaporation of the solu- 
tion followed by the crystallization, 
separation, and drying of the crystals. 
The over-all process of making mono- 
sodiim glutamate from gluten in- 
volves a minimum of 15 days, and 20 
days is perhaps a more normal cycle. 

Monosodium glutamate is not a 
new invention. It was first identified 
by Ritthausen in 1866 but he was 
not aware of its flavoring values. On 
the other side of the world, the 
Orientals developed hydrolyzed prod- 
ucts from seaweed and from grain 
and other protein sources. These were 
used in order to add flavor to the 
flat and uninteresting daily fare. A 
Japanese chemist eventually became 
interested in determining what frac- 
tion of these crude mixtures was re- 
sponsible for the flavor enhancement. 
He eventually identified it as mono- 
sodium glutamate. Since then, the 
manufacture of monosodium gluta- 
mate has gradually grown and the 
quality of the product has been im- 
proved, particularly in the U.S. Here 
the commercial products now avail- 
able have a purity of not less than 
99%, the remaining 1% or less con- 
sisting of some free moisture, salt, 
and other amino acids. Manufacture 
in this country was first initiated in 
the 1920’s and has gradually grown 
to the place where there are now 4 
producers, one operating on the 
Steffens waste from the beet sugar 
manufacture, two operating on wheat 
gluten, and one on corn gluten. 

A few words with regard to the 
normal utilization of MSG are now 
in order. It may be used to best ad- 
Vantage on meat, fish, other sea 
foods, gravies, sauces, soups, and 
bland vegetables. Perhaps the only 
types of food in which it shows lit- 
tle or no effect are dairy products 
and fruits. MSG can be added to 
meat prior to storage in the refrig- 
efator and perhaps 10 minutes prior 
‘© preparation. This allows enough 
time for natural meat juices to ab- 
sorb it. It can also be sprinkled on 
food at the time it is eaten. It sur- 
vives both freezing and canning tem- 
Pefatures. When an individual wants 
‘© make a comparative test of its 

ing effect, about one-fourth 
nful can be mixed into a s'n- 

tle serving of chopped meat. This is 
then prepared in the usual way along 
With an equal quantity which has 
prepared in the same manner, 
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exclusive of MSG. The difference in 
color, flavor and juiciness is obvious. 
In normal cooking the proportions 
which are used are less than that 
which is suggested above. In prepara- 
tion of larger quantities of food, as 
for example dried and canned soups, 
the amount to be added is carefully 
worked out in order to achieve the 
best over-all blend. The natural fia- 
vors of each food, together with the 
quantities of salt and other spices, 
all have an effect in determining the 
optimum level of MSG. 

In summary, new by-products can 
be made from wheat by utilizing 
low-grade flour as a starting mate- 


rial and converting it into modified 
wheat starches and into industrial 
gluten products. A balance must be 
achieved between these two develop- 
ments and all of the products must 
accentuate their own special charac- 
teristics and advantages in order 
to find a place in specialty fields. 
Quality must therefore be empha- 
sized with each product..One of the 
problems is the production of such 
uniform products from a non-uniform 
starting material, the starting mate- 
rial being “any old flour.” It is nec- 
essary in such operations to either 
develop new methods of analyses for 
the components of flour, starch, glu- 
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ten, and monosodium glutamate, or 
to take a new point of view with 
regard to old analyses. For example, 
protein is measured in terms of 80% 
purity in the case of gluten, and 
tenths of a percent in starch, where- 
as we measure 10% to 15% in flour. 
The same thing is true about analys- 
es for ash, fat, and fiber. Most diffi- 
cult of all is the routine analysis of 
the amino acids but this again must 
be done to a high degree of accuracy 
in order to maintain finished-product 
quality. As a whole, making new by- 
products from wheat constitutes a 
very interesting operation and one 
which represents a lifetime of work. 


FLEEPING FAITH- WITH NATURE 
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“. THROUGH BRIGHT, GOLDEN DAYS Nature 
ripens wheat to a rich goodness, laden with 
vitamins and other important nutrients. But peo- 
ple don't eat raw wheat berries; they eat the 
products*made from flour that has been highly 
milled, finely processed. Today, vitamin values 
which are lost in milling are easily restored to 
whole grain levels through enrichment. This 
health-giving advance in the nation's diet is 
recognized in legislation supporting enrichment 
in 23 States and 2 Territories—legislation insti- 
tuted by the medical profession, nutritionists, 
and millers and bakers themselves. By Keeping | 
Faith With Nature—through enrichment—bak- 
ers and millers can be proud of their contribu- 
tion to national well-being. 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 


‘ROCHE’ Vitamins for 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOF FMANN-LA ROCHE 


INC. - 


White bread and rolls, 
flour, macaroni, spaghetti, 
noodles, pastina, break- 
fast cereals—now have 
Nature's health-giving 
values restored through 
vitamin enrichment. 


Eurtchment 


NUTLEY 


10, NEW JERSEY 





Russell-Miller 


(Continued from page 4a) 
tion Co. and is about 60 ft. by 70 ft. 
in dimensions, and seven stories high. 
There are 30 bins in the bulk 
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storage set-up, with most of them 
6 ft. by 6 ft. by 70 ft., each having 
a capacity of about 950 cwt. Three of 
the bins are split, two 3 ft. by 6 ft. 
bins. All bins are reinforced concrete 
and the sides are honed smooth and 
treated with a special finish to pre- 
vent flour from sticking and bridging. 


Jones-HerrecsaTeR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


“Lucky you, Tom, to have a wife 


Kansas Crry 6, Missour! 


The blending plant has the same 
type of “head house” arrangement 
over the top of the storage bins that 
is in use in the company’s Alton, IIl., 
plant—a trolley trip on each of the 
flour conveyors over the bins, with 
telescoping spouts and bonnets so 
that the flour from any conveyor 
may be diverted to any storage bin 
in the compact set-up. The suction 
system in the blending plant pulls 
air from the top of the bins, and all 
packers and conveyors with the 
flour being recovered in Russell- 
Miller’s “Alton” type dust filters. 
Alton filters handle all the suction 
systems in the blending and packing 


that’s one way to boost the sale of your self-rising flour! 


"Smart, too, fellows! You know Jane calls these 
tasty biscuits, ‘Home-Made Budget-Balancers’... 


that can bake like this!” 


*Umm-m-m !! They're 
WONDERFUL... Wonderful!” 


boy, that gal really knows how to stretch a penny!” 


VICTOR CHEMICAL 
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departments. Cyclone separators are 
used in the mill and elevator. 

Flour packing machinery is locat- 
ed on the second, third and fourth 
floors in the new building. Packers 
include two Richardson auger-type 
packers which pack 50’s, 100’s and 
140’s; a St. Regis 402-PS valve pack- 
er for Bates-valve multiwalls; a line 
of the old-style auger packers used 
occasionally, and a line of new Allis- 
chalmers and S. Howes feed packers 
on bran and shorts. Three Deltasea] 
units, two with hot seal dryers, com- 
plete the packing equipment set-up. 

Spiral chutes from the packing de- 
partment carry the sacks (or carton- 
packed small packages) to the ware- 
house floor for loading. into boxcars, 
in trucks at the truck dock, or on the 
warehouse floor for loading out later. 
The railroad dock can accommodate 
16 boxcars. 

What is believed to be the first 
continuous blending or mixing in- 
stallation to be put in operation in 
the U.S. is housed in the bulk storage 
plant. The installation is used for 
production of self-rising flour and 
powered Merchen gravitimetric type 
feeders feed the proper amounts of 
soda, phosphate, salt and flour into 
a mixing conveyor, The self-rising 
flour goes from the conveyor to an 
Entoleter for the double purpose of 
more intimate blending of the invre- 
dients and prevention of any possibil- 
ity of insect infestation. The flour is 
then transferred to either the pack- 
er bins or to storage bins. 

The bins over the feeders in the 
self-rising unit are equipped with 
automatic electric indicators that are 
interlocked with the motors driving 
the feeders. If one of the bins should 
run empty, all feeders are automati- 
cally stopped, preventing the pro- 
duction of self-rising flour with one 
of the ingredients lacking. 

The bulk storage flour bins are 
equipped with double-tapered worm 
feeders with variable drives which 
feed into conveyors for flour blend- 
ing. The drives on a portion of the 
bins are interlocked electrically with 
the drives on the rebolt sifters ahead 
of the packer bins. 

The rebolt sifters are high speed 
machines. The sifted flour discharges 
into Entoleters mounted on the floor 
under each sifter. From the Fnto- 
leters the flour goes into the packer 
bins. 

The mill sifter floor is a pleasant 
picture. The modernization program 
included tearing out 16 outmoded 
plansifters and six reels, replacing 
them with 22 Great Western 4-sec- 
tion by 17 high-speed free-swinzing 
sifters. Two 4 by 27 rebolt sifters also 
were removed. There is_ sufficient 
bolting surface in the 22 new si(ters 
(11 for each milling unit) so that no 
more sifters need be installed. The 
before and after pictures of the sift- 
er floor accompany this article. 

The purifier floor also underwent 4 
major transformation with the i 
stallation of nine 36 in. by 72 in. 
per-bottom aluminum purifiers in 
“A” unit and modification of nine 
style purifiers with hopper bo!‘ 
to eliminate the objectionable 
veyors. The before and after ay 
ance of the purifier floor is als 
tured and those pictures tel 
story better than words. 

All elevator legs and boots, s 
and conveyors are steel. The co 
ors are the drop-bottom type t 
ilitate cleaning. 

The roll floor houses 48 d 
stands of Barnard and Leas rvlls— 
24 stands in each of the mill's tw? 
units. The rolls are 9 in. by 3°) ™ 
and 9 in. by 36 in. Roll bearing: ar 
single race balls. The roll dvives 
have been modified with v-belt d:ives 
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on the differential sides. All the v-belt 
sheaves are standard size and inter- 
changeable. to permit variation of 
differential speeds. 
' Dean V. Weber, chief chemist, is 
in charge of the mill’s sanitation pro- 
The mill is equipped with a 
Hoffman heavy-duty vacuum-cleaning 
system and six sweepers do the 
housekeeping. Mr. Weber makes a 
floor-by-floor inspection of the mill, 
warehouse and blending plant at 
weekly intervals. Copies of his in- 
spection report are given to the plant 
Manager, superintendent, warehouse 
foreman, sweepers and home office. 

All dust collectors in the flour mill, 
grain elevator and grain cleaning 
house are of the cyclone type. The 
modernization program will be com- 
pleted in the immediate future with 
the installation of Alton type dust 
filters which, company engineers and 
others are satisfied, are far supe- 
rior to cyclone type dust collectors. 
The original installation of the filters, 
designed by Charles A. Lang, vice 
president in charge of engineering 
for Russell-Miller, was made in the 
company’s new mill at Alton, Il. 

The Alton filters, as mentioned 
previously, are used exclusively in 
the new blending and packing plant. 

Five Richardson automatic scales 
recently were installed in each of the 
plant’s two milling units to make pos- 
sible accurate production accounting. 
Seales were installed on each of the 
following streams: patent, first 
clears, second clears, bran and shorts. 
Scales were installed also on dry 
wheat and on screenings. Armed with 
the data supplied by the automatic 
Scales, it is not a difficult matter to 
determine at any time the mill’s per- 
formance and production. 

The flow used in the cleaning house 
does not differ much from conven- 
tional systems. The wheat is given 
tough scalp in the elevator. It is 
Weighed in at the cleaning house, 
then goes through a receiving separa- 
tor, to Carter cockle and oat disc 
machines, then to a dry scourer. The 
Wheat then gets a first temper, fol- 
lowed by four hours in a tempering 
bin, then another four-hour temper, 
followed by an additional scouring. 
The tempered wheat is then put 
through an Entoleter, followed by a 
Carter Duo-Aspirator. A further as- 
pifation is applied with a Sutton, 
Steele & Steele gravity separator 
With plenty of air through the grain. 

The only work yet to be done in- 
cludes installation of the Alton dust 
filters, Forster bran and shorts fin- 
ishers in place of some old, worn-out 
vertical dusters, and tearing out four 
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reels which are now used to dress the 
duster stock. This material will be 
handled by one of the modern sifters 
now in operation. 

That, plus some painting in the 
new blending plant, will wind up the 
modernization program started two 
years ago next month. 

This story, to be complete, must 
include something about the men who 
have lived with the modernization 
program day and night, seven days a 
week, since its beginning. Those men 
are: R. S. Hjelmseth, vice president 
of the company and manager of the 
Dallas plant; Albert J. Mayer, super- 
intendent; William J. Wohkittel, as- 
sistant superintendent; Alexander 


Czech, maintenance superintendent; 
Joseph Brooks, elevator superinten- 
dent, Donald DeForest, warehouse 
superintendent, Dean V. Weber, chief 
chemist; Wade E. Young, assistant 
chemist, and J. E. Everton, power 
superintendent. 

Mr. Hjelmseth has been with Rus- 
sell-Miller for more than 30 years, 
transferring to the production de- 
partment from his sales job as man- 
ager of the company’s Pittsburgh, 
Pa., office. He is a native of North 
Dakota and got his start with the 
Russell-Miller organization in the 
company’s mills in that state. 

He is a quiet-spoken fellow who 
has a knack for getting things done. 
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The above typical installation shows how flexible 
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He has grouped about him an efficient 
team of aides who really work as a 
team. 

There is nothing of that “I’M the 
big boss around here” air about him. 
Quite the reverse. His assistants re- 
fer to him as “Jake” and give the 
impression of working with him, 
rather than for him, which all makes 
for a wholesome atmosphere around 
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Pneu-Vac pipeline replaces all cumbersome bucket 
elevators and screw conveyors - guarantees more 


sanitary operation. 


Never before have such efficient, sanitary methods for 
handling bulk flour been available to the milling in- 
dustry. With PNEU-VAC, every inch of the convey- 
ing system is swept absolutely clean . . 


. no flour 


remains dormant to harbour infestation. 
With its cost justified by sanitary standards alone, 
PNEU-VAC offers even more: 






@ Flexible installation economies. 


@ Lower maintenance costs compared 
with outmoded screw conveyors and 
bucket elevators. 

@ Elimination of dust improves work- 


ing conditions. . 
losses. 


. cuts production 


Learn how a Pneu-Vac System can prevent contam- 


ination in your plant. . 
more efficient handling methods. 


. save you money through 
Every System is 


designed to meet your individual capacity require- 


ments. Write for 

























Bulletin 18-B 
Waldron & Co., Inc., 26 Waldron St., Muncy, Pa. 


today! Sprout, 


MUNCY + PENNSYLVANIA 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD Fils Sailly-Saillisel & Paris, France 
birthplace of world-famous 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH 








For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 
Trade 








Distributors: 
















Importers: The J. K. HOWIE CO. H. C. PURVINE 
F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. 20 ee Ue meg — 
, . r 5 enn. 
100 Gold St. New York 7, N. Y. apis m — 





S. HOWES CoO., Inc., KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. Winnipeg, Canada 
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With the W&T Merchen Self-Powered Feeder gravity does all the : 
; work. No other power source is required to operate this unique Feeder . 
D which is being used profitably for such jobs as blending in scratch goo 
feed plants, governing first break rolls in flour mills, wheat blending met 
Vi j ahead of temperihg, and in terminal elevator blending. a 
ro 
a» Take a look at some of the other big features that are yours with put. 
the W&T Merchen Self-Powered Feeder. a 
Maho 
DESIGN FEATURES by 
Change of feed rate is accomplished easily and simply—just cand 
A PEBDER move weights on the Feed Beam. wr 
Can be used with an Automatic Shut-Off—making almost ing 
any type of start-stop, synchronized or programmed operation beir 
possible. hou 
Compact and sturdy—weighs under 30 pounds and is de- amg 
pendable and trouble-free in operation, requiring a minimum < 
of maintenance. This compact design makes these Feeders mill 
portable, for location wherever convenient. whe 
CAPACITY -s 
Six models, each with a 10 to 1 feed range are available, to sack 
" ART handle from 10 to 1000 pounds per minute when calibrated tion 
for wheat. For other materials, the capacity depends on the the 
type material being fed. e ie 
MATERIALS WHICH CAN ‘BE FED it a 
Wheat, rye, rice, corn, barley, milo, kaffir, oats, and other by 
similar dry free flowing whole grain materials. plar 
Put these many advantages to work in your feeding system now. 

Just write or phone your nearest W&T Representative for complete AL 

information. . 

iL. : 

» 
é 
Flot 
WALLACE & TIERNAN 2 
COMPANY, INC. tow 
CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT grar 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES hect 
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the place. On top of that, they get 
things done. 

Albert Mayer is a Russell-Miller 
man from ’way back. His father is a 
Russell-Miller man, and retired only 
a few years ago after many years of 
service to the company. He was su- 
perintendent of the Sidney, Mont., 
plant at his retirement. Mr. Mayer 
moved up in the Russell-Miller or- 
ganization from Montana to North 
Dakota to the Minneapolis plant, 
then to the Dallas plant as superin- 
tendent four years ago upon the 
resignation of Major S. Howe. 

Mr. Mayer, like Mr. Hjelmseth, is 





Albert J. Mayer 


quiet and rarely gets excited or 
“worked up” about anything. He likes 
Texas, but admits that his old home 
state of Montana is all right, too. 

Dean V. Weber, chief chemist, has 
a well-equipped laboratory and a 
good team-mate, Wade E. Young. The 
men find time enough to conduct 
some applied research as well as con- 
trolling the quality of the mill’s out- 
put. 

The mill’s complete crew includes 
about 90 men. Each shift’ is headed 
by a second miller and each shift 


*has its own bolter and smutter. Two 


oilers, six sweepers and four on the 
maintenance crew, complete the mill- 
ing personnel, with the remainder 
being employed in the packing, ware- 
house and elevator departments. All 
employees are men. No women are 
employed in the mill. 

The Dallas plant is a hard wheat 
mill, obtaining practically all of its 
wheat in Texas. Its production is 
limited to bakers, family, self-rising 
and export grades of flour. A 1,000- 
Sack corn mill is operated in connec- 
tion with the flour mill and this is 
the only Russell-Miller plant having 
&@ corn mill. 

The plant and the men who run 
it are a credit to the Russell-Miller 
organization, whose top executives 
can take justifiable pride in that 
plant and in those men. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. C. NORDSTROM RETIRES 
FROM KANSAS MILL JOB 


A. C. Nordstrom, who retired July 
31 as superintendent of the Peerless 
Flour Mills Co., Norton, Kansas, re- 
Ceived a good “send-off” in his home 
town newspaper, the Norton Tele- 
gram. Mr. Nordstrom had been con- 
Rected with the company for more 
than 33 years. 

He came to the U.S. from his na- 
tive Sweden with his parents when 
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he was three years old. At the age of eral milling superintendent for Gen- who got his start in milling under his 
16 he went to work in a flour mill at eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The father’s supervision in the Norton 
Lindsborg, Kansas, for $1 a day. Aft- elder miller is very proud of his son, mill. 


er working in the mill for six months, Rant 


COMPLETE PROTECT! 












































































paid $1.50 a day. He stayed with farm 
work for better than two years and 
then returned to flour milling because 
it offered a much better future. Back 
in the Lindsborg mill, he did various 
tasks, including unloading grain, 
sweeping and oiling. 

In less than two years he was pro- 
moted to second miller and as he be- 
came more skilled, he was made head 
miller, During the time he was head 
miller he supervised overhauling of the 
mill. Then he received and accepted 
an offer of a head miller’s job at a 
mill at Marquette, Kansas, where he 
put his knowledge of milling and mill 
machinery to good use in overhaul- 
ing the mill. After three years at 
Marquette, Mr. Nordstrom took a 
job in a mill at Manhattan, Kansas. 
He did not like that job and soon 
sees oe Siew aoe: Wine Se, Pate *i Ml PI tees of tenon ha 
less Flour Mills Co. at Norton. ard’ aed salt deel, Sele--tneves 

The company had been organized no telltale taste, color or odor in 
and had purchased a mill that had foodstuffs. ae j 
not been in operation for four years. me — ey pd ae P ag Rs 
Mr. Nordstrom recalled that he con- St ievey "“irectly age gp 
sidered the prospects very discourag- food. Fireproof. 
ing. During the next three months, he Tetrafume is a_ non-inflammable 
and three millwrights put the machin- pom $0 which "— a waaay non- 
ery in working order. The mill was ‘les go. aly yay Fo ey = 
started Nov. 1, 1915. giving complete penetration. 

“During the 33 years Mr. Nord- Tetrafume Exclusive 4-Way 
strom supervised the milling of Peer- it) Rille weevils Se nance 
less flour, the product was widely ‘ 
known in Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska (3 “oe fe Fic agin Be te 
and other states,” the article in the damage. 
newspaper stated. “Testimony on the (4) Retards damage from high mois- 
fine quality of the flour manufactured See yg whine 
under Mr. Nordstrom’s supervision write direct. 
came recently from Saunders Moline, 

Norton baker who has used approxi- 

mately three and one half million 

pounds of the Norton flour during the 

past 17 years. ‘Year in and year out,’ 

Mr. Moline said, ‘Peerless has been 
as good: as any flour you could find. 
The quality was uniformly good’.” 

Upon his retirement, Mr. Nord- 
strom took his first airplane ride with 
his son Kenneth L. Nordstrom, gen- 
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The 4-Way Grain Fumigant 








REGISTERED 





Explains how to get complete 
rain protection with AG and 
etrafume. Don’t wait. Write 

today! 









1324-R1 West 12th St. SQGEEereesa eee Kansas City, Missouri 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; PORTLAND, OREGON 








“(@illiams-“Way Service” 


Since 1905 


Swiss Silk © “Wire Bolting Cloths 
Belting © Cloth Gleaners 
J CF act 
“Everything For Mall © Glevator” 


H.R, Williams SVUll Supply Co. 


1220 Main ‘Kansas Gity 6, Mo, 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Dust Filter Bulletin 


The Day Company, 810 Third Ave. 
N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn., has pub- 
lished a bulletin describing its ‘“‘Auto- 
clean” dust filter. The bulletin is 
amply illustrated with pictures of 
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“Autoclean” filter installations in 
flour mills, a perspective line drawing 
of the filter to show the construc- 
tion, and a schematic drawing show- 
ing its principle of operation. 

A table shows the capacities in 
cubic feet of air per minute for the 
different filter sizes, which range 
from a four-tube filter with a total 
cloth area of 66% sq. ft. to a 32-tube 
filter with a cloth area of 806 sq. ft. 
The proper filter for most applica- 





tions can be selected from the in- 
formation contained in the chart. 

A dimension chart also shows the 
plan and elevation views for the fil- 
ters. 

Copies of the bulletin, No. 491, 
“Autoclean” Dust Filter, may be ob- 
tained by addressing a request to the 
Day Co., 810 Third Ave. N.E., Min- 
neapolis 13, Minn., or to P. O. Box 
70F, Ft. William, Ont., or any of its 
branch plants in the U.S. 
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Economist Agitator 


‘ing Cloth 
Roller Chain Drives 
Belting (Leather, 
Cotton and Rub- 
ber) 








Complete Design and 
Engineering Service for Mills 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Concentrate Mixer 


Pellet Coolers Horizontal Batch 
Platform Trailer Mixer 
Lift Rotomaster Sifter 
Carloading Canopy Roll Tram 
Blowers Roll Dolly 


SUPPLIERS OF 


Silkk and Wire Bolt- Motors 

Elevator Buckets 
and Belts 

V-Belt Drives 


Bearings 
Shaftings Pulleys 


Expert 
ROLL GRINDING and 
CORRUGATING 


E are specialists in the grinding and 

corrugating of rolls and our mechan- 
ics have been chosen and trained to give 
customers the best service possible. We are 
prepared to furnish practically any style or 
type of corrugation required. 


for grinding. 








TELEPHONE GRAND 2454 


K-STATE MILL EQUIPMENT CO., Wichita, Kansas 


TELEPHONE WICHITA 2-3555 


We operate a tool making plant for pro- 
ducing any standard or special corrugating 
tool—for corrugating rolls suitable to the 
requirements of the wheat that is available 


We pledge to give you the best service 
obtainable anywhere. We guarantee 
prompt, top-notch work. Call us. 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO., Kansas City, Mo. 











depreciations. 





Our ENGINEERS Do Not CArry 
VALUES IN THEIR HEADS 


Our appraisal engineers take their field notes back to the home office and do their 
own pricing. We believe the man who has seen and described the property is the 
only one capable of setting up the reproductive values on this property. 


The expert appraiser doesn’t carry values in his head (there wouldn’t be 
room), but knows how and where to acquire values and to correctly determine 


YOU Are in Need of an Appraisal! Write Today! 


Appraisal Service Company 


Minneapolis 


Minnesota 


So you think 
HE'S fast 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 

less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 

@ flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 

while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
. . and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds, 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important . .. such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He’ll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
A-15 St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
becke GALT 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS . 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 





CINCINNATI O. 
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Give the Baker Facts About YOUR Business 
Where He Gets Facts About HIS Business 
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3 3 | Baking Industry Doubles 
Its Dollar Volume! 


ast 
* Value of bread and other bakery pro- 
ducts increased from $1,065,000,000 to 
$2,417,000,000 during the last ten years. 


~ * Biscuit and cracker products value rose 


so from $201,000,000 to $540,000,000. 


ed. 
ot- 


va * Total value of products in this basic 
“4 industry is $3,000,000,000. 
ter } 

5° 


Bakers spent over one and one-half billion dollars for mater- 
ials, supplies, containers, fuel and contract work during 1947. 
More than 90 companies had major expenditures for new 
plants and equipment. There is tremendous purchasing 


an power in this three billion dollar industry. 

“ oe ee 

es The American Baker’s circulation includes the 
4 top 20% of the baking industry which pur- 
q chases 80% of the equipment, ingredients and 
re. supplies. Advertisers capitalize upon a reader 
for ° . 

pt interest built by The American Baker’s thor- 


ough coverage of the baking industry affairs. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO 


The Businesspaper Family 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 
MILLING PRODUCT 


FEEDSTUFFS 
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CARTER " ASPIRATOR 
( 


Unequalled Thoroughness 
in AIR SEPARATION 


Today, as always, the Carter Duo- 
Aspirator is the leading machine where 
thorough screen and air separation is 
required. It is proving particularly ef- 
fective this year in sections of the coun- 
try where light-weight grain is resulting 
in low yield, and in other sections where 
light grain is exceptionally heavy in ash. 
If you are facing either of these two 
problems, the Carter Duo-Aspirator will 
prove a timely and profitable invest- 
ment. With air and grain streams under 
perfect control, it accomplishes a com- 
plete removal of light materials without 
sacrificing any of the good grain. Patent- 
ed closed circuit system eliminates dust 
collector and air pipes, and insures de- 
pendable results. 


HART-CARTER CO. 


680 Nineteenth Ave. N. E. Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
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FAIR DEAL MATHEMATICS 

HE lady who presides over our breakfast 
toaster expresses indignation as she reads 
of the political utterances of the President and 


his: secretaries of agriculture and labor. She feels 


that they should spend much more time thinking 
up ways to spend much less public money. To her 
it is outrageous that these gentlemen should use 
the whole force of a powerful bureaucratic govern- 
ment, with an unlimited expense account charge- 
able to the taxpayer, to barter an unmathematical 
farm policy for oodles of silly votes. (She refers to 
the Brannan plan, and to the New Deal—and now 
the Fair Deal—theorem that two and two no 
longer do or should make four). The lady says 
she simply can’t see how you can keep prices 
high for the producer and low for the consumer 
at one and the same time without hurting someone 
—and she imagines she knows who that some- 
one is, 

But Messrs. Truman, Brannan and Tobin, it 
scems clear to us, do not count on much of this 
kind of breakfast autocracy. They rely upon the 


| continuing:;dmsatiate and insensate appetite of 


the American electorate for rabbits from the 
hats of government planners—for the hand-in- 


someone-else’s-pocket philosophy that must always’ 


be the foundation for welfare state society. There 
is little in the politico-economic history of the 
past two decades to indicate that they are mis- 
taken. Too many people have been persuaded that 
two minus two equals a plus figure. They have 
government checks to prove it. 

Administration political strategy in appealing 
to both farm and labor interests emerges clearly 
in statements by Mr. Brannan in recent barn- 
storming tours and in companion statements to 
labor groups by Mr. Tobin, the secretary of labor. 
And Mr. Truman noisily nails the idea to his next 
platform (here’s your rabbit) that the Brannan 
plan is the perfect solution to everything—except 
maybe taxes. It’s a political natural. 

Somehow or other we are reminded, in all this, 
of a remark Hitler (remember him?) once made 
when he was reordering the world for the next 
thousand years or so. “The greater the mass of 
the men whom it is desired to reach,” said Hitler, 
“the lower must be the intellectual propaganda.” 
And Serge Chakotin, Socialist writer of ‘The 
Rape of the Masses,” assures us that Hitler even 
promised “higher prices for the peasants and 
cheaper food for the townsmen, speculating on 
the failure of his audiences to see the inconsis- 
tencies of his promises—and he was right.” 

There isn’t, our lady remarks as she slams 
another piece of bread into the toaster, much that 
you can say for a people who are capable of being 
persuaded to add and subtract wrong—and who 
carry their apples to the kind of teacher who 
tries to do it and is ‘sure he can. 


@ee 
MUCH BETTER FOR THE FARMER 


E have often expressed the opinion that 

price supports for agricultural products are 
insupportable in principle; that they are not, in 
the long run, in the farmer’s best interest, be- 
cause they lead toward loss of his liberties; that 
they are not even good for him in the short run, 
because they automatically restrict his market 
and tend, in spite of bureaucratic controls, to in- 
crease surpluses; and, finally, that they are not 
good for all the rest of us, for reasons perfectly 
clear to anyone who has to pay taxes and grocery 
bills. 

We have not been alone in these opinions, and 
have noted a constantly growing spread of them, 
even to the farm press. We do not see them as 
yet in the handouts from Washington bureauc- 
racy’s colossal publicity machine, but there are 
more and more of them in that extraordinary 
archive of democratic processes, the Congressional 
Record. Now, however, there comes a most sig- 
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nificant recruit to the common sense of agricul- 
tural economics. It is the Farm Journal, a recent 
issue of which contains an editorial and an 
article, the first boldly suggesting that farmers, 
“for reasons of self-interest,” should give serious 
consideration to the dropping of farm subsidies, 
and the second outlining a “farm plan’ whereby 
farmers may seek economic salvation through 
their own efforts without benefit of government 
planners. Other articles are promised. They will 
present in detail ways and means of putting into 
effect a workable-plan of maintaining farm in- 
come in the face of lower prices. 

“Our biggest corporations,” reads the editorial, 
“pay large sums to public relations counsel. 
They are always told that if they expect to enjoy 
public esteem, their policies and acts must first be 
shaped so that facts will justify the public’s good 
will. 

“Agriculture is no different. Millions of city 
people today think that farm subsidy programs 
help to make both their taxes and their food 
prices high. They express their resentment freely. 

“From now on farmers will be greatly out- 
numbered by city voters. Public misunderstanding 
can easily lead to a time when consumers will not 
listen to even a half-fair deal for farmers. 

‘Might it not be wise for agricultural leader- 
ship to determine to remove the principal cause 
of resentment? Would it be feasible to set a date, 
say 1955, after which only sound, non-subsidy 
farm legislation will be supported? That would al- 
low time to make changes, and time to develop 
and test better plans. 

‘Many reasons could be urged for the good 
of farmers and for the good of the country in be- 
half of such a decision. It would clear the way 
for creating a friendlier consumer public very 
soon, if the intent were strongly announced.” 


ee ®@ 

And just for good measure we offer you this 
from Successful Farming: “For almost 30 years 
Congress and farm organizations have debated 
solutions for farm problems—chiefiy surpluses. 
Intervention of World War II absorbed surpluses 
which had been steadily mounting in spite of 
crop controls, marketing quotas, and other expe- 
dients calling for heavy outlay of tax money 
(yours). Again there is growing concern that 
farm production may exceed our effective needs. 
Like all other business, farming must make 
adjustments. Has experience taught us anything? 
Must farmers surrender their freedom of action 
and decision? Will free market price no longer 
perform its function of guiding production? And 
from the taxpayer must we draw increasing sums 
of money to cover up the errors of judgment of 
the planners? We may escape the short time ad- 
justment that way. In the long run we will have 
achieved growing inefficiency and frustration.” 


eee 
ON BUYING A SANDBOX 

GENTLEMAN of our acquaintance recently 

bought a sandbox for his little granddaugh- 
ter. At least he thought he had. It is a long and 
complicated story—and a sad one. It involved 
careful timing to coincide with a birthday party 
in the neighboring small town where the little 
girl lives. It required prompt, efficient, interested 
service from the department store which our 
friend long had patronized. But what it brought 
him was a chain of vexation deriving from de- 
fective merchandise, unwilling or uninterested 
collaboration from the half dozen or more persons 
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concerned with it, disregard of explicit instruc- 
tions, promises unfulfilled, garbled records, con- 
fused accounting—and in the end a tearful and 
disappointed grandchild. 

As for the condition of the grandfather, we 
say only that he was apoplectic. He had made five 
trips in person to the department store, one trip 
to the warehouse and six telephone calls, one of 
them long distance. He says he never before 
worked so hard trying to buy something. The 
buying effort, he feels sure, was many times 
greater than the sales effort, and far more 
costly in the amount of time spent on it. 

But our friend, after the sandbox finally ar- 
rived at its destination—three weeks late—began 
to view the matter on other than personal grounds. 
He came to think of it as part of a larger problem 
—a problem of the whole people, not just of him- 
self and his granddaughter. So he wrote a letter to 
the manager of the store. And this is part of what 
he said: 

“We are all suffering, these days, from the 
inevitable end results of the scramble for so-called 
security, which persuades the individual to expect 
everything from society and to give as little as 
possible in return. The sense of personal responsi- 
bility to employer and to employer’s customer is 
largely gone. 

“Your employees, in my case, even though I 
requested special attention, did not bother to 
give it. All of the several persons concerned in 
your sales, shipping and accounting departments, 
judging by the results, were indifferent. They 
showed no interest or only a perfunctory interest 
either in my needs or in your welfare and reputa- 
tion. Save for the manager of the department, 
who did not come into the picture until my final 
interview, no one seems to have felt any personal 
obligation to satisfy the customer or any sense of 
participation in the responsibility of conducting a 
successful business. In my own business we have 
had our share of this sort of thing to cope 
with, but I have rarely seen such a really shock- 
ing exhibition of it as was this sandbox experience 
with your establishment, ‘ 

“Please take my name off your list of charge 
customers. Fortunately it is not necessary, even 
in these times of the don’t-care-a-damn employee, 
to deal with a store so badly cursed as yours with 
the end product of our less-work, more-pay social 
system.” 

Letters like this, we feel sure, ought sometimes 
to be written—and read. But our friend has a 
deeper, kindlier philosophy, though you can hardly 
say that it makes him dynamic in mending other 
people’s faults. He confesses that, in the matter 
of the letter, he merely imposed upon himself a 
long-standing discipline. Having got the thing off 
his chest, he didn’t mail it. , 


eee 
SERMON IN THE NEWS 


OME miller readers of these columns may 

have overlooked the recent news story report- 
ing the increased export difficulties faced by 
United States flour as a result of the devaluation 
of Canadian and Australian currencies. These 
difficulties are part and parcel of the principal 
cause of the flour milling industry’s reduced oper- 
ating time this crop year—the loss of postwar 
export business. 

Others may have missed the news report from 
the statisticians of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, revealing a continued upward trend in 
industry costs of production during the past crop 
season, a trend which present events show no 
sign of reversing. 

Many others may have failed to connect the 
two news items and draw therefrom the logical 
and inevitable conclusion that the impact of these 
developments on the milling industry solvency 
can only be offset by charging an increased 
amount of money for milling a sack of flour. 
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Unequalled Thoroughness 
in AIR SEPARATION 


Today, as always, the Carter Duo- 
Aspirator is the leading machine where 
thorough screen and air separation is 
required. It is proving particularly ef- 
fective this year in sections of the coun- 
try where light-weight grain is resulting 
in low yield, and in other sections where 
light grain is exceptionally heavy in ash. 
If you are facing either of these two 
problems, the Carter Duo-Aspirator will 
prove a timely and profitable invest- 
ment. With air and grain streams under 
perfect control, it accomplishes a com- 
plete removal of light materials without 
sacrificing any of the good grain. Patent- 
ed closed circuit system eliminates dust 
collector and air pipes, and insures de- 
pendable results. 


HART-CARTER CO. 


680 Nineteenth Ave. N. E. Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
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FAIR DEAL MATHEMATICS 


HE lady who presides over our breakfast 
toaster expresses indignation as she reads 
of the political utterances of the President and 


his: secretaries of agriculture and labor. She feels — 


that they should spend much more time thinking 
up ways to spend much less public money. To her 
it is outrageous that these gentlemen should use 
the whole force of a powerful bureaucratic govern- 
ment, with an unlimited expense account charge- 
able to the taxpayer, to barter an unmathematical 
farm policy for oodles of silly votes. (She refers to 
the Brannan plan, and to the New Deal—and now 
the Fair Deal—theorem that two and two no 
longer do or should make four).°The lady says 
she simply can’t see how you can keep prices 
high for the producer and low for the consumer 
at one and the same time without hurting someone 
—and she imagines she knows who that some- 
one is. 

But Messrs. Truman, Brannan and Tobin, it 
scems clear to us, do not count on much of this 
kind of breakfast autocracy. They rely upon the 
insensate appetite of 
the American electorate for rabbits from the 
hats of government planners—for the hand-in- 
someone-else’s-pocket philosophy that must always 
be the foundation for welfare state society. There 
is little in the politico-economic history of the 
past two decades to indicate that they are mis- 
taken. Too many people have been persuaded that 
two minus two equals a plus figure. They have 
government checks to prove it. 

Administration political strategy in appealing 
to both farm and labor interests emerges clearly 
in statements by Mr. Brannan in recent barn- 
storming tours and in companion statements to 
labor groups by Mr. Tobin, the secretary of labor. 
And Mr. Truman noisily nails the idea to his next 
platform (here’s your rabbit) that the Brannan 
plan is the perfect solution to everything—except 
maybe taxes. It’s a political natural. 

Somehow or other we are reminded, in all this, 
of a remark Hitler (remember him?) once made 
when he was reordering the world for the next 
thousand years or so. “The greater the mass of 
the men whom it is desired to reach,” said Hitler, 
“the lower must be the intellectual propaganda.” 
And Serge Chakotin, Socialist writer of ‘The 
Rape of the Masses,” assures us that Hitler even 
promised “higher prices for the peasants and 
cheaper food for the townsmén, speculating on 
the failure of his audiences to see the inconsis- 
tencies of his promises—and he was right.” 

There isn’t, our lady remarks as she slams 
another piece of bread into the toaster, much that 
you can say for a people who are capable of being 
persuaded to add and subtract wrong—and who 
carry their apples to the kind of teacher who 
tries to do it and is sure he can. 


e@ee 
MUCH BETTER FOR THE FARMER 


W; have often expressed the opinion that 
price supports for agricultural products are 
insupportable in principle; that they are not, in 
the long run, in the farmer’s best interest, be- 
cause they lead toward loss of his liberties; that 
they are not even good for him in the short run, 
because they automatically restrict his market 
and tend, in spite of bureaucratic controls, to in- 
crease surpluses; and, finally, that they are not 
good for all the rest of us, for reasons perfectly 
clear to anyone who has to pay taxes and grocery 
bills. 

We have not been alone in these opinions, and 
have noted a constantly growing spread of them, 
even to the farm press. We do not see them as 
yet in the handouts from Washington bureauc- 
racy’s colossal publicity machine, but there are 
more and more of them in that extraordinary 
archive of democratic processes, the Congressional 
Record. Now, however, there comes a most sig- 
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nificant recruit to the common sense of agricul- 
tural economics. It is the Farm Journal, a recent 
issue of which contains an editorial and an 
article, the first boldly suggesting that farmers, 
“for reasons of self-interest,’’ should give serious 
consideration to the dropping of farm subsidies, 
and the second outlining a “farm plan” whereby 
farmers may seek economic salvation through 
their own efforts without benefit of government 
planners. Other articles are promised. They will 
present in detail ways and means of putting into 
effect a workable-plan of maintaining farm in- 
come in the face of lower prices. 

“Our biggest corporations,” reads the editorial, 
“pay large sums to public relations counsel. 
They are always told that if they expect to enjoy 
public esteem, their policies and acts must first be 
shaped so that facts will justify the public’s good 
will. 

“Agriculture is no different. Millions of city 
people today think that farm subsidy programs 
help to make both their taxes and their food 
prices high. They express their resentment freely. 

“From now on farmers will be greatly out- 
numbered by city voters. Public misunderstanding 
can easily lead to a time when consumers will not 
listen to even a half-fair deal for farmers. 

‘Might it not be wise for agricultural leader- 
ship to determine to remove the principal cause 
of resentment? Would it be feasible to set a date, 
say 1955, after which only sound, non-subsidy 
farm legislation will be supported? That would al- 
low time to make changes, and time to develop 
and test better plans. 

‘Many reasons could be urged for the good 
of farmers and for the good of the country in be- 
half of such a decision. It would clear the way 
for creating a friendlier consumer public very 
soon, if the intent were strongly announced.” 


ees 

And just for good measure we offer you this 
from Successful Farming: “For almost 30 years 
Congress and farm organizations have debated 
solutions for farm problems—chiefly surpluses. 
Intervention of World War II absorbed surpluses 
which had been steadily mounting in spite of 
crop controls, marketing quotas, and other expe- 
dients calling for heavy outlay of tax money 
(yours). Again there is growing concern that 
farm production may exceed our effective needs. 
Like all other business, farming must make 
adjustments. Has experience taught us anything? 
Must farmers surrender their freedom of action 
and decision? Will free market price no longer 
perform its function of guiding production? And 
from the taxpayer must we draw increasing sums 
of money to cover up the errors of judgment of 
the planners? We may escape the short time ad- 
justment that way. In the long run we will have 
achieved growing inefficiency and frustration.” 


@®e:s 
ON BUYING A SANDBOX 

GENTLEMAN of our acquaintance recently 

bought a sandbox for his little granddaugh- 
ter. At least he thought he had. It is a long and 
complicated story—and a sad one. It involved 
careful timing to coincide with a birthday party 
in the neighboring small town where the little 
girl lives. It required prompt, efficient, interested 
service from the department store which our 
friend long had patronized. But what it brought 
him was a chain of vexation deriving from de- 
fective merchandise, unwilling or uninterested 
collaboration from the half dozen or more persons 
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concerned with it, disregard of explicit instruc- 
tions, promises unfulfilled, garbled records; con- 
fused accounting—and in the end a tearful and 
disappointed grandchild. 

As for the condition of the grandfather, we 
say only that he was apoplectic. He had made five 
trips in person to the department store, one trip 
to the warehouse and six telephone calls, one of 
them long distance. He says he never before 
worked so hard trying to buy something. The 
buying effort, he feels sure, was many times 
greater than the sales effort, and far more 
costly in the amount of time spent on it. 

But our friend, after the sandbox finally ar- 
rived at its destination—three weeks late—began 
to view the matter on other than personal grounds. 
He came to think of it as part of a larger problem 
—a problem of the whole people, not just of him- 
self and his granddaughter. So he wrote a letter to 
the manager of the store. And this is part of what 
he said: 

“We are all suffering, these days, from the 
inevitable end results of the scramble for so-called 
security, which persuades the individual to expect 
everything from society and to give as little as 
possible in return. The sense of personal responsi- 
bility to employer and to employer’s customer is 
largely gone. 

“Your employees, in my case, even though I 
requested special attention, did not bother to 
give it. All of the several persons concerned in 
your sales, shipping and accounting departments, 
judging by the results, were indifferent. They 
showed no interest or only a perfunctory interest 
either in my needs or in your welfare and reputa- 
tion. Save for the manager of the department, 
who did not come into the picture until my final 
interview, no one seems to have felt any personal 
obligation to satisfy the customer or any sense of 
participation in the responsibility of conducting a 
successful business. In my own business we have 
had our share of this sort of thing to cope 
with, but I have rarely seen such a really shock- 
ing exhibition of it as was this sandbox éxperience 
with your establishment. : 

“Please take my name off your list of charge 
customers. Fortunately it is not necessary, even 
in these times of the don’t-care-a-damn employee, 
to deal with a store so badly cursed as yours with 
the end product of our less-work, more-pay social 
system.” 

Letters like this, we feel sure, ought sometimes 
to be written—and read. But our friend has a 
deeper, kindlier philosophy, though you can hardly 
say that it makes him dynamic in mending other 
people’s faults. He confesses that, in the matter 
of the letter, he merely imposed upon himself a 
long-standing discipline. Having got the thing off 
his chest, he didn’t mail it. j 


eee 
SERMON IN THE NEWS 


OME miller readers of these columns may 

have overlooked the recent news story report- 
ing the increased export difficulties faced by 
United States flour as a result of the devaluation 
of Canadian and Australian currencies. These 
difficulties are part and parcel of the principal 
cause of the flour milling industry’s reduced oper- 
ating time this crop year—the loss of postwar 
export business. 

Others may have missed the news report from 
the statisticians of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, revealing a continued upward trend in 
industry costs of production during the past crop 
season, a trend which present events show no 
sign of reversing. 

Many others may have failed to connect the 
two news items and draw therefrom the logical 
and inevitable conclusion that the impact of these 
developments on the milling industry solvency 
can only be offset by charging an increased 
amount of money for milling a sack of flour. 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—The high cost of liv- 
ing today has left the Canadian dol- 
lar worth only 61¢ in purchasing 
power compared with.1939. The ques- 
tion now is how will devaluation af- 
fect it and what will it be worth six 
months from now? Opinion has it 
that the cost of living will go a lit- 
tle higher but by spring will be lev- 
eling off. Food costs have more than 
doubled since 1939. Devaluation has 
already caused some increases in 
food costs but, on the other hand, 
egg prices are beginning to drop 
in their seasonal pattern and remov- 
al of controls on importation of 
fruits and vegetables from the U.S. 
will check some of the sharp winter 
price rises of recent years. 

It is reported that Canada relaxed 
the ban on American fruits and vege- 
tables, which was costing U.S. farm- 
ers millions of dollars yearly, as a 
result of the decision that Britain 
will be permitted to buy Canadian 
wheat with ECA dollars. All in all it 
seems to be a pretty neat solution 
to a rather complex problem. Cer- 
tainly for Canada it has eliminated 
one of the most irritating features 
of our dollar-saving regulations. 


SLUMP IN 
SHIPPING RATES 


Canadian shipowners have started 
tying up their freighters rather than 
accept slumping freight rates on 
wheat to Europe. Recent currency 
devaluation has caused a major crisis 
in the Canadian shipping industry 
and may force the majority of ship- 
owners out of business. Tonnage 
rate for grain from Montreal to Eu- 
ropean ports has dropped from $10 
and $12 two years ago to approxi- 
mately $4.75 at present. Several Brit- 
ish companies are said to be accepting 
as low as $4.20 ton from Montreal. An 
official of one of Montreal’s shipping 
companies said that it costs more 


August Wheat Flour 
Output in Canada 
Reported Higher 


WINNIPEG—Wheat flour produc- 
tion in Canadian mills for August, 
1949, increased from the previous 
month, The amount milled was 1,750,- 
000 bbl., compared with 1,611,355 bbl. 
for the same month a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Mills reporting August operations 
had a total milling capacity of 99,400 
bbl. per 24-hour day, and over a 27- 
day working period in the month 
65.2% of this was effective. Mills 
reporting for July operated 59% of 
their combined rated capacity. 

Wheat milled for flour for the 
month of August amounted to 7,828,- 
535 bu., compared with 7,309,276 bu. 
milled in the same month last year. 
Ontario winter wheat included in 
this total accounted for 514,214 bu., 
against 1,077,071 bu. for August, 1948. 

Stocks of wheat in mill bins at the 
close of August amounted to 2,890,- 
376 bu. for flour and 80,923 bu. of 
feed wheat, 
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than $5 ton to ship grain and that 
Canadian ships cannot continue to 
operate without government subsi- 
dization. 


U.K.-CANADIAN 
MARKET SOUGHT 


In a recent interview in Ottawa 
J. G. Gardiner, minister of agricul- 
ture, said that he was not sure what 
the future would hold for Canada’s 
foodstuffs markets in the U.K. but 
that Canada would do all she could 
to hold that area. Mr. Gardiner said 
he would like to see conditions es- 
tablished under which Britain would 
come to Canada and make specific 
requests for commodities. 


EASING OF BRITISH 
CUTBACK SEEN 


The over-all cutback in British 
sterling area spending in Canada in 
1949-50 may not be as severe as had 
been expected this summer if pres- 
ent expectations are sustained. Last 


week’s informal exchange of views 
through the continuing Canada-U.K. 
committee have indicated that total 
British spending in the 12-month pe- 
riod which started July 1, 1949, may 
total $600 to $650 million compared 
with $690 million spent in the calen- 
dar year 1948. It appears that Britain 
will again be in the market for Ca- 
nadian bacon, cheese and eggs in 
1950 despite her insistence a few 
weeks ago that she would make 
no further agreement for these 
items. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADA BREAD OFFERS 
NEW ISSUE OF BONDS 


TORONTO—A new issue of $3,- 
250,000 Canada Bread Co. first mort- 
gage bonds, consisting of $600,000 
3%% serial bonds due Oct. 1, 1950- 
59, inclusive and $2,650,000 44% 
sinking fund bonds due Oct. 1, 1967, 
are being offered. The proceeds from 
the sale of the first mortgage bonds 
are to be used by the company for 





NET LOSS REPORTED 
BY WESTERN GRAIN CO. 


WINNIPEG—W. A. Cruse, presi- 
dent, Western Grain Co., stated that 
very small receipts at the company’s 
elevators in western Saskatchewan, 
where poor crop conditions existed, 
accounted for a net loss of $86,291, 
reported in the annual report, The 
report covers operations in the year 
ended July 31, 1949, after all ex- 
penses, bond interest, pension fund 
contribution and depreciation. The 
loss compares with a net loss of 
$45,010 for the preceding 12 months. 

The continuous movement of grain 
from elevators to the seaboard 
throughout the crop year also had 
an adverse effect on earnings from 
storage, the report said. 

To improve the position in country 
operations certain elevators were re- 
built to meet local needs and perma- 
nent and temporary storage annexes 
were constructed to make storage 
space available in good crop areas. 

An amount of $76,701, representing 
the profit on redemption of bonds 
applicable to prior years, was trans- 
ferred to consolidated deficit account, 
the deficit amounting to $179,959 at 
July 31, 1949, giving effect to this 
transfer, as compared with $170,369 
at the end of the prior fiscal year. 

At the end of the year under re- 
view there was $1,882,000 in 5% 
series “B” first mortgage bonds out- 
standing, compared with $1,937,900 at 
the end of the previous fiscal year 
and $2,034,000 at July 31, 1947. 

The consclidated balance sheet as 
at July 31, 1949, shows current as- 
sets of $2,639,939 and current liabili- 
ties of $1,503,593, leaving net work- 
ing capital at $1,136,346, compared 
with $1,374,713 at July 31, 1948. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN OUTPUT OF 
MILLFEED UP SLIGHTLY 


TORONTO—Millfeed output in 
Canada for August, 1949, amounted 
to 60,262 tons as compared with 56,- 
731 tons for August, 1948. The break- 
down was bran 22,833 (22,669) tons, 
shorts 28,672 (23,765) tons and mid- 
dlings 13,757 (10,297) tons. 

Ground feeds for August totaled 





163,949,823 Ib. against 132,732,903 Ib. 
for the same month last year. The 
items in this group were as follows 
with comparative figures in paren- 
thesis and the quantities in pounds: 
feed wheat 10,270,452 (11,010,730); 
ground oats 44,789,426 (33,054,202); 
cracked corn 9,558,272 (2,752,577); 
ground barley 35,239,688 (31,141,068) 
and mixed grains 64,091,985 (54,774,- 
326). 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY CANADIAN BAKERIES 


TORONTO—Net profits of Cana- 
dian Bakeries, Ltd., Calgary, for the 
year ended Auge 31, was $212,558, 
compared with $162,305 for the pre- 
vious year. Net working capital was 
increased from $256,928 to $409,347. 
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the redemption of the presently out- 
standing $2 million par value of 
4%% first cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of $103 a share, 
plus accrued dividends and the en- 
tire balance to defray the cost of 
additional fixed assets to be acquired 
or constructed by the company. 

The statement of consolidated 
earnings shown in the prospectus for 
the past 12 years illustrates a stable 
earnings record and earnings of the 
company and its subsidiary after de- 
ducting all operating charges, pro- 
vision for depreciation, etc., for the 
12 years averaged over 3.25 times the 
maximum annual interest require- 
ments of the bonds presently being 
offered. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT DELIVERIES DOWN 


TORONTO—Deliveries of wheat in 
western Canada from Aug. 1 to Sep- 
tember 22 totaled 130,593,322 bu., 
compared with 134,571,556 bu. in the 
same period last year. Export clear- 
ances of wheat for the same period 
totaled 26,636,250 bu., compared with 
15,671,866 bu. for the same period 
last year. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT, FLOUR LISTED 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled almost 4,500,000 bu., the bulk 
of this trade was in the form ot 
wheat, with sales under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement accounting 
for more than 3,500,000 bu. Under the 
agreement the U.K. took 3,200,000 
bu., Switzerland 336,000, and Ja- 
maica 2,500. Class 2 sales of wheat 
were made to Iran and Colombia, 
and totaled 300,000, with the former 
country taking the bulk of this 
amount. 

Export shipments in terms of flour 
were just under 600,000 bu., with 
International Wheat Agreement ship- 
ments accounting for 403,000 bu., and 
destined for British West Indies, 
Netherlands West Indies, Venezuela, 
Portugal and British West Africa. 
The remainder of the flour was des- 
tined for Hong Kong, Cuba, the Phil- 
ippines and Costa Rica. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—A major talking point 
among those European marketmen 
with an interest in trade on the In- 
dian subcontinent, which now com- 
prises the two countries of India 
and Pakistan, was the failure of the 
latter’s government to fall into line 
with the rest of the British Common- 
wealth by devaluing her currency. 
Since India speedily devalued her 
rupee in conformity with associated 
countries, the lack of similar action 
cannot fail to bring about further 
disruption of the economic unit of 
these two important adjacent terri- 
tories. It will have serious repercus- 
sions on both internal and external 
trade. 

Pakistan’s reasons are, of course, 
obvious to all merchants familiar 
with the intricacies of trade in that 
part of the world. First and foremost 
is her desire to break away from 
India as much as possible. Secondly, 
her exports in normal times are all 
primary products of which the world 
stands in great need and for which 
importers are prepared to pay a rea- 
sonable price. Wheat figures promi- 
nently in this list. Thirdly, a large 
part of Pakistan imports consist of 


By George E. Swarbreck 





capital goods purchased in North 
America for dollars. There is no rea- 
son why she should accept less cur- 
rency for salable commodities or pay 
more for her imports. Hence, the 
reluctance to accept devaluation. 
The jute industry, according to ob- 
servers, will be imperiled if the 
present situation is allowed to con- 
tinue. This important commodity, 
which provides dollars and othcr 
scarce foreign currencies for both 
nations, is grown in one part of 
Bengal and manufactured in another, 
the two areas being divided by the 
frontier between India and Pakistan. 


PORTUGAL’S WHEAT 
CROP COMES THROUGH 


In spite of the effects of drouth, 
the wheat crop in Portugal has been 
reasonably satisfactory. On the othcr 
hand, the corn and rice crops were 
adversely affected. The governme:'t 
has announced its intention to gi\e 
greater encouragement to wheat 
growers for the 1950 harvest, and 
the subsidies payable out of internal 
revenue on artificial fertilizers wii! 
be increased in order to persuade 
growers to make greater use of avail- 
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- able supplies. Portugal’s ultimate 


aim is to break away from her de- 

pendence. on wheat imports, although 
observers are pessimistic about her 
ability to do so. 


GERMAN GRAIN 
PRODUCTION 


Although the area sown to bread 
grain in Germany was about 3% less 
than that of 1948 the harvest is stat- 
ed to be 12% larger because of the 
satisfactory net yields to the acre 
achieved by farmers. During July 
and August wheat deliveries from 
the farms amounted to 83,000 tons. 
This figure, it is understood, could 
have been exceeded but the expecta- 
tion of a higher price being paid lat- 
er in the year persuaded some pro- 
ducers to hold back deliveries till a 
more favorable opportunity. Rye de- 
liveries amounted to 266,000 tons in 
the period under review. The total 
bread grain deliveries, in spite of the 
lag in turning over wheat to the 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 











authorities exceeded those recorded 
in the same period last year. During 
August the British and American 
zones of Germany received a total 
of 336,473 tons of imported wheat 
and 6,882 tons of imported flour. 

An announcement by the British 
Board of Trade states that the Im- 
port Advisory Committee has author- 
ized the allocation of foreign ex- 
change amounting to $50,000 to Olex 
Deutsche Bensiu - und - Petroleum 
G.m.b.k. of Hamburg for the pur- 
chase of flour milling machinery for 
importation into Germany. A stipu- 
lation has been made that purchases 
must be made in sterling from coun- 
tries in the sterling bloc. No an- 
nouncement has been made concern- 
ing the individual foreign firms sup- 
plying the machinery or of the types 
required. 

In addition, $50,000 is to be spent 
in India and a further $100,000 in 
countries in the sterling area other 
than India for the purchase of jute 
tissues and sacks. These are to be 
used for the packing of export goods 
and will be imported under bond to 
prevent internal use. 


BRITISH WHEAT 
PRODUCTION 


The abnormally dry weather still 
being experienced in Britain is hold- 
ing up field work necessary for the 
sowing of winter wheat. The time 
gained by an exceptionally fine har- 
vest is rapidly being lost because the 
ground is too hard to take the plow. 
Farmers are anxious to increase the 
acreage sown to wheat because of the 
attractive price incentives offered by 
the government for the 1950 wheat 
crop. The guaranteed price for mill- 
able wheat has been raised from 
$61.60 ton to $78.40 ton. Unless an 
appreciable amount of rain falls 
within the next few weeks, acreages 
will again be restricted, with the re- 
sult that greater imports of wheat 
will have to be made. 
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TWELVE -40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





Maple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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A ComPLeTe Line oF QuaLity FLours 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 














HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE . 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. OC. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











MASTER BAKER FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
CANADIAN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS © CANNERS 








PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRAFFIC GROUP MEETS 


Advisory Board Expecis Increase in 
Flour Carloadings—Elimination of 
Transportation Taxes Urged 


SPOKANE — The 75th regular 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Ad- 
visory Board, held here Sept. 22-23, 
opened with reports from the execu- 
tive, loss and damage prevention, 
equipment and service, contact and 
legislative committees, followed by 
the 1949 carloading forecast by R. 
V. Boyle, traffic manager, Brown & 
Haley, Tacoma. 

Carloadings during the next three 
months should total 273,477, or less 
than 3% under the same number for 
the fourth quarter of 1948, according 
to Mr. Boyle. Increases are expected 
in flour and mill products by 347 cars 
for an expected total of 10,566. 

W. C. Cole, Portland, Ore., pre- 
sented a legislative report which 
urged repeal of transportation taxes 
on rail passenger and freight rates. 
The board has taken the position 
that the tax, a wartime measure, is 
cutting Pacific Coast shippers out 
of their normal competitive markets. 

A. H. Gass, chairman of the car 
service division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, told members, “There 
is nothing wrong with the railroads 
that a 10% increase in business can- 
not cure.” Mr. Gass also pointed out 
that cars in the area are short be- 
cause of the Hawaiian maritime strike. 
One member contended that car 
shortages were experienced each year 
and urged action be taken beforehand 
to meet any emergency before it 
arose. 

Emil Hanson, equipment and serv- 
ice committee chairman, told mem- 
bers of the need for cleaner cars. 
Frank T. Westmeyer complained that 
consignees are not following car serv- 
ice rules; foreign cars are not being 
returned to home lines and receivers 
are failing to” remove -blocks and 
otherwise clean cars as they should. 

H. M. Turner, railroad contact 
committee chairman, said that bad 
order cars are averaging 5% of all 
rail equipment in use throughout the 
Pacific Northwest, a much higher 
percentage than a year ago. He said 
the railroads’ new car building pro- 
gram is lagging and that dirty cars 
are increasing in number. Several 
grain men have complained of infes- 
tation in cars, it was said. 

The freight loss committee report- 
ed wheat shippers have opposed fur- 
ther use of paper for grain doors. 

Hoyt M. Wilbanks, district man- 
ager of the Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., and chairman of the traffic bu- 
reau of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce, was toastmaster at the noon 
luncheon Sept. 23, where J. M. Hood, 
president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Assn., was guest speaker. 
Mr. Hood charged that all forms of 
transportation except railroads are 
subsidized. He stated that one solu- 
tion lay in repeal of the excise tax; 
emphazing he didn’t think further 
subsidies for the carriers was any 
solution. 

“We of the railroad industry are 
concerned with highway competition,” 
he said. “Hauling freight by truck 
increased 71% from 1941 to this year 
and in this area the increase was 
four times that much.” They use 
highways and are a large factor in 
deterioration of these highways. 

H. T. Stoddard, president, an- 
nounced that Portland had been 
chosen by the group for the next 
meeting in the spring. 
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*DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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ENGINEERS, 
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Designers and Builders 
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Grain Processing Industries 
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“‘Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked. Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St, Louis, Mo. 














CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Lew Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


‘ean sell it as flour and other products. 


When he contracts to sell his flour, 
he must remember that he will not 
deliver it until a later date, perhaps 
three months hence, but he must at 
the time of sale estimate the price 
which he believes he will obtain for 
the by-products he will have for sale 
when he delivers his flour. 


Pricing Factors 

What that price may be he has 
no positive means of knowing, for it 
will depend upon numerous factors. 
How much flour is being delivered at 
the same time for which others will 
be pressing to dispose of their by- 
products with an oversupply hitting 
the market? What will be the live- 
stock population at that time and 
the need for feed? What will pasture 
conditions be at that time? What 
will be the price of livestock to de- 
termine whether the farmer will hold 
them and feed them or will. market 
them? This, you see, poses a real 
problem for the miller in trying to 





SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND, + EST. 1856 








80 Years of Reliability 


PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS 
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keep his mills running, maintain his 
sales outlets, but not price himself 
into the red. 

The price of flour is in constant re- 
lationship with the price of wheat, 
subject only to variations in what the 
miller receives for his by-products, 
the ebb and flow of competition and 
the long-range trend of increasing 
costs such as labor, freight, sacks, etc. 

I have two graphs which have been 
prepared from published sources 
showing the basis of flour price vs. 
wheat costs for the period 1939-49. 
One uses wheat costs and flour price 
basis Kansas City, and the other 
shows the same figures for Minne- 
apolis. I know you will want to study 
them and will perhaps be surprised 
at the constancy of this relationship. 
These two markets were selected only 
for the reason that they are typical 
and they are easy to appraise be- 
cause they are both milling centers 
and both are points of grain concen- 
tration with public grain exchanges. 
One of the most striking things about 
these charts is the tendency in the 
past three years for the grain costs 
to equal, and at some times exceed, 
the actual price of flour. This means 
that the miller had to look to his by- 
products as the source for any mar- 
gin to pay his expense and taxes and 
have something left for profit. 


Correlation 


As you view these charts and note 
the close correlation between the 
wheat price movement and the flour 
price movement, please note also the 
relative constancy in the spread be- 
tween the flour price and the net 
wheat cost which is the margin from 
which the miller must pay all of his 
production expense, cost of sacks, 
etc., and have something left as his 
margin of profit. In this connection 
I will not bore you with detail on 
the story of increased costs of doing 
business. I am sure you have had 
plenty of testimony on that ‘score 
and we are having the same experi- 
ence as all businesses are having. Suf- 
fice it to say, however, that, using 
1939-40 as an index of 100, our total 
flour production expense today is at 
a figure of 200, labor costs alone 227 
and sack costs 280. 

These charts also provoke another 
very significant thought. The miller 
learned long ago that he cannot be 
both a flour miller and a wheat specu- 
lator. Consequently, he hedges his 
purchases of grain so that whether 
the price goes up or down, he has no 
financial concern for his work-out 

(Continued on page 29) 











KING’S GOLD 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
..- Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 














Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your es- 
tablished standards. But improper 
diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and 
milling methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt 
plant under automatically controlled 
atmospheric conditions. DIA- 
BLEND is manufactured to a stand- 
ard level of maltose, milled so it is 
free flowing for accurate feeding. 


ww 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free 
to DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quo- 
tation of DIABLEND today. 
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B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


1300 W. Carroll Chicago, Illinois 











The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
American Cyanamid 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
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Barry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking 
Continental Baking ra $5.50 Ptd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 
General Mills, Ine. 
General Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 

Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ........ 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $8 Pfd... 


Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., 83.50 Pfd. 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 


IT I, IR, ode bce cee seceysecnvete 


Pillsbury a Inc., $4 Pfd. 
Procter le 


Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina Co., $3. 75 Pftd. 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 
¢Sterling Drug 

$Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


United Biscuit of America ................. 


United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. 
Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................ 


Ward Baking Cc. 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
+Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc....... 


?Standard Milling Co. 








Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Oct. 7: 


Bid Asked 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc.. 9% 10 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 135% 136 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., 
DO Hine ees i Ce ereth bvtesane 100 §86110% 


*Chicago Stock Market. 
Stearns, Inc. 


**Or previous close. 


High Low Close **Close 
Sept. 30, Oct. 7, 
n——1949———. 1949 1949 
Taste av ais A 24% 29 29% 
Saice wines 32% 2514 31% 31% 
Sr Bt 16 87% 87 
csbiepa%s 416% 35% 165% 47 
hss deme 112 99 109% 110% 
MESES t 31% 26% 36% 36% 
ik omabe Kea 41% 38% 4164, 16% 
on eSieash 2% 1% 2% 2% 
ag te es 15% 13% 15% 15% 
96 85 > wae 94 
» oon oes 57 63% 64 
aE a 27% 23 Cees 26% 
OTP seee Hy, 43 50%, 51% 
ee pre 110% 101 108% 110% 
Racbe wer hy 101% Lox 108% 
bs eet oe 10% 9% 10% 10% 
ida e eos 163% 153 154 155 
aes steel 45% 39% 444 45% 
Che ceet 100% 93% bee 10% 
5s eau 52% 41S 52 51% 
ep kees 107% 97 Sya's 10714 
ak bones 128% 123% aN 127 
.xetean® 125 103% 122 125 
+ paeahes 10% 8% yee 10% 
ates ch uy 30% oes 32 
Re Geis 4.4 148 133 cape 148 
ike waned 26 36% 36% 
90 Bah 94, 
105% 112 112% 
eT ote T Wy 34% 355% 
A ae: 185% 170% 183 183% 
7 ee 32% 26 30% 31% 
phe pry 105% 100% Kes 108 
dpite eink 10% 57% 69% 10% 
iia come 29% 25% 28 27% 
big Mae 9914 8514 96% 99 
v a's hae 156 143% Coke 154% 
so etapera 100% 92 uy 
Pre 87 77 8414 85% 
I 21% 17% 20% 21% 
<a oavaloned 891% 82 pe 871% 
ba vce mess 41% 35% 36% 41% 
sarenen tee 100 v4 oats 99 
Skehekaa® 55% 36% oaks 55% 
PA Neos 3S 27 19% 24% 26% 
Bere oie? 106 103 ert 105% 
‘anh eet 98% 91 9814 
he cen py 4% 2% 4 4% 
Veseh ees 15% 12 14% 15% 
epont oe4 97 87% 95 Ys 
Bid Asked 
Siinsceneeie 15 16% 
15% 16% 
dno wear g + eka a aD 6 7 
Bid Asked 
Novadel-Agene ............... 15% 16% 
ME oe vores dis Md Wega WA's e 15 16 
Wagner Baking Co. .......... 9% 9% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd....... 107% 111% 


+Over counter. {Subsidiary Winthrop- 
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than the current support price plus 
5% and plus the accrued charges 
including interest. 

This provision does not include ex- 
port sales which are specifically ex- 
cluded from this provision. 

It is interesting to note the effect 
of this provision on the recently ex- 
panded cottonseed price support pro- 
gram. If enacted, the Anderson 
amendment will permit the secretary 
of agriculture at his discretion to in- 
crease the CCC sales price for cot- 
tonseed or its products by 5% to 
which is to be added costs accruing 
to CCC in support operations. The 
Anderson amendment is scheduled 
to take effect Jan. 1, 1950, coincident 
with the effective date of the Aiken 
act of 1948 which it modifies slightly. 

This qualification concerning the 
effective date of its application is 
at the discretion of the secretary 
of agriculture and places the cotton 
bloc in Congress in possession of sub- 
stantial bargaining power to have the 
cottonseed price support program ex- 
panded even further to reflect this 
potential advance in the sales price 
of CCC stocks prior to Jan. 1, 1950. 

Potatoes, milk and butterfat, tung 
nuts and all wool are to be manda- 
tory price support items in the An- 
derson amendment. 

Two other minor items of contro- 
versy remained to be settled when 
the Senate concluded its discussions 
last week of the Young-Russell 
amendment. 








Foremost among these as far as 
industry is concerned is that which 
would provide another assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture in charge of 
sales activities. This provision came 
under the hottest of fire from the co- 
operatives, who suspected a wedge 
wherein CCC would.enter and eventu- 
ally nationalize the food distribution 
system. However, Senator Anderson 
revised this provision, Section 412, 








HONEGGERS’ STORAGE — Shown 
above are the recently-completed bulk 
storage silos built for Honeggers’ & 
Co., Fairbury, Ul, by Kashner & 
Dewey, Gibson City, Ill. The 12 silos 
with intersticed bins will store 101 
carloads of bulk material. The plant 
is expected to be in operation by 
Déc. 
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when the bill was returned to the 
committee and as it now waits con- 
sideration it provides: “It shall be 
the duty of the assistant secretary 
of agriculture ... to plan and carry 
out, through appropriate agencies of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and in cooperation with private busi- 
ness, programs. for developing new 
uses and market outlets, encouraging 
domestic sales and improved mer- 
chandising through regular trade 
channels, encouraging exports and in- 
ternational trade and exchanges, ex- 
panding consumption and use and di- 
verting and otherwise disposing of 
agriculture commodities and prod- 
ucts.” 

This altered provision is seen as 
more palatable to both private and 
cooperative interests. Originally the 
bill provided complete latitude of 
disposal by the assistant secretary 
of agriculture in charge of sales and 
was attacked by the cooperatives as 
a device through which CCC would 
enter the field of domestic merchan- 
dising of agricultural commodities 
and lead to its monopoly in the do- 
mestic market. 


Clause Still Suspect 

While more acceptable in its modi- 
fied form, this provision is still sus- 
pect in some quarters. 

For example, the general language 
reading, “and diverting and other- 
wise disposing of agricultural com- 
modities and products,” is seen as 
open to broad administrative dis- 
cretion. Cooperative interests here 
say they prefer to have the section 
eliminated from the bill while pri- 
vate trade advocates suspect that 
this broad general language is a loop- 
hole through which USDA could 
channel most of its sales through a 
cooperative monopoly. 

The second matter of controversy 
is an amendment to be offered by 
Sen. Warren G. Magnusson (D., 
Wash.). This amendment would in 
effect reinstate the “peril point” revi- 
sion in regard to imports of agri- 
cultural commodities. The Magnus- 
son amendment would in respect to 
future international treaties prohibit 
their effect on quotas or duties for 
agricultural commodities where price 
support operations are in effect. The 
present law provides in Section 22 
of the AAA act of 1938 that after a 
finding by the tariff commission the 
President may impose quotas on im- 
ports of agricultural commodities 
where such imports imperil the do- 
mestic farm programs. 

This amendment was beaten earlier 
in the week and in its reintroduced 
form it seems unlikely of any in- 
creased Democratic support. 


Use for Needy Asked 


Another amendment has been pro- 
posed by Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., 
Okla.), which would empower CCC 
to make available stocks of com- 
modities which are in danger of waste 
through deterioration or spoilage to 
the school lunch program, to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and to state, 
federal and local welfare institutions 
and other needy persons without cost 
other than transportation from pres- 
ent points of storage. The major 
commodity which might be affected 
if this amendment were approved 
would be the huge government stocks 
of dried eggs, for which there seems 
to be no market. 

If as now expected the Anderson 
amendment passes the Senate this 
week this bill, which has been sub- 
stituted in the Senate for the Gore 
House-passed bill, will have to be 
taken up by a conference commit- 
tee of the two chambers. The Gore 
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JUST DUCKY—All decked out in its 
poultry feed bag costume, this duck 
has its bonnet adjusted by Mary Lou 
Prentice, pretty model, at the Pre- 
view Fowl Fashion Show staged re- 
cently by the Poultry & Egg National 
Board at the Quaker Oats Co. farm, 
Libertyville, Ill. For the benefit of 
newsmen and major photo syndicates, 
both human and barnyard models 
displayed the costumes made from 
feed bags. 





bill plans the repeal of the Aiken 
Act and a continuation of the pres- 
ent high levels of support for an- 
other year. Since the Gore bill went 
through the House with the support 
of the leading farm organizations 
only as a means of beating the Pace 
bill, it seems improbable that any 
of its basic provisions can be ac- 
cepted by a conference committee. 


“Anderson or Aiken Acts 

The alternative facing a Hous« 
conference group is to accept either 
the Anderson amendment or permit 
the Aiken Act of 1948 to go into 
effect Jan. 1, 1950. 

The defeat of the Young-Russel! 
amendment providing high price sup- 
port for cotton and wheat marks the 
high tide of this faction. For the 
time -it appears that the Aiken 
theory of modified price support lev- 
els based on his sliding scale range 
of price supports as regulated by 
the condition of normal supply wil! 
be the farm law after Jan. 1, 1950. 

However, since the White House 
has again affirmed its favor of the 
Brannan production payment farm 
plan geared to approximately 100” 
of parity, the issue will be closed b) 
this session of Congress only tem- 
porarily and will arise again in the 
next session and reach its climax 
in the congressional elections of 195( 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL ACCOUNTANTS GROUP 
WILL HEAR GMI OFFICIAL 


KANSAS CITY—Arthur H. Smith, 
assistant comptroller and director of 
budgets, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, will address a meeting of the 
Flour Mill Accountants Assn. at the 
Hotel Phillips, Kansas City, Oct. 2%. 
Mr. Smith will discuss the Gener:| 
Mills system of budget control and 
analysis. The program will con- 
mence at 9:30 a.m. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FMA PAYS 25c 


KANSAS CTY—The board of d- 
rectors of Flour Mills of Americ:, 
Inc., has declared a quarterly div - 
dend of 25¢ a share on the preferre 
stock, Henry H. Cate, president, has 
announced. The dividend is payab!e 
Oct. 15 to stockholders of recor 
Oct. 1. 
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RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Demand for rye flours re- 
mains limited. Prices are higher at $4.40 
for pure whites, $4.20 for medium rye flour 
and $3.90 for dark rye flour, Minneapolis. 


Buffalo: Rye flour prices still do not 
satisfy the Buffalo trade, and buyers are 
wary of stocking up too far im advance. 
The demand is only fair. Supply is ade- 
quate, and the trend is firm to higher. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $4.95@5, 
dark $3.85@3.90, medium $4.75@4.80. 

St. Louis: Flour prices are 10¢ bag high- 
er, meal 30¢. Sales and shipping directions 
are slow; pure white $4.75, medium $4.55, 
dark $3.65, rye meal $4.60. 

A Complete Flour Service Philadelphia: The local rye market has 
firmed a little following the decline of the 
previous week, but the development is vir- 
tually unnoticed due to the small interest 























































sm in dark flour. Bakers are of the opinion 

* Hard Spring Wheat they will be able to buy later at a sav- 
. ing from present levels. The quotation on 

* Hard Winter Wheat rye white $4.65@4.75 is 5¢ sack above a 

week earlier. 

* 100% Whole Wheat Chicago: Rye flour sales were scattered 
* Cak Fl and in small lots only. Interest was lacking; 
urs directions were fair. White patent rye $4.15 

© o @4.25, medium $3.95@4.05, dark $3.15 @3.55. 

* Pastry Flours Pittsburgh: A majority of bakers and 


jobbers continue to buy rye flours sparingly. 
Bakers in coal strike districts are known = h f GOLDEN 
to be buying a little more of rye flours or Ct e uture, too, 

as the demand for bread has increased 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. and the call for sweet goods is definitely LOAF . b h bi 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN ©136, ‘Saee $146@4.00, dark $3.300 will always e the 1g 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty on ate $5.75@5.85, rye meal $4.25 


- ° ° 
And Other Bakery Flours ee Maithi Wesahioed ‘salae of ive four value in uniform, strong, fine 
were reported at the low end of the range 

but the total volume was small. Pure white 

patents $4.55@4.75. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $4.70, white spring wheat flours. 
The Standard Others | °° **** 


Strive to Reach OATMEAL MARKETS 
Toronto-Montreal: Market for these prod- 
ucts is a little stronger. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.40; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
jutes $5.30, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. ee 9 
FLOUR Winnipeg: There is a seasonal demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, with varying 
small amounts being reported sold for ex- 




















SPRINGFIELD MILLING port. Domestic trade is small, and there 
are sufficient lies to tak f all 
CORPORATION buying “dine. Gastaiione: retled cate “in TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 80-lb. sacks $4.65 in the three prairie prov- {AKG ciry , MIinnesortra 


inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.60. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5 Oct. 10; 20-0z. packages $3.10 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.35. 











FAMILY PATENTS 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
° Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as . 
White Crest Red Crest compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
eago Board of Trade, Oct. 1, 1949 (000’s A 





Cake and Pastry Flours REAGAg, Wheat be Rye Barly 
MEEOEO ce teecar 15 130 303 ae 

| J.C. L. ae te RR? Aerie: KAN S A S S AR 
Sponge Cracker Flour jenn Mie oe ee 
. Oct. 3, 18948 .... 35 660 a" 111 





TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Commercial stocks of grain in store and G O [ D F N - R a S 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S: 


United States Grain Stocks 
at the close of week ending Oct. 1, 1949, 
" K and Oct. 2, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Kensos City, Branch of the Production and Marketing 

















Atlanta Administration of the U.S. Department of 
St Lovis Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
New York Oanadt 
anadian 
M nee -~American— cin bond—, : 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. ~ 
New Orleans “y “4 : . There is a reward for pur- 
Denver : 1949 1948 1949 1948 
MAKERS SINCE 1870 Cn eee ee oa chasing these Star flours .. . it 
SARS Bie 27,461 18,902 139 660 
PI, evateocee 5,437 4,469 386 4 ; 
Re eneed- aataen 0 is the reward of pride and sat- 


j ; ill 
Se ee, TLS Cd ee ea ot 
Choice Quality Flour Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 


isfaction that comes to a baker 





afloat in Canadian markets Oct, 1 (figures . ° 
Plain and Selfrising for corresponding date of a year ago given who knows that the ingredi- 
in parentheses): wheat, 6,057,000 (102,000) 
OTTAWA KANSAS bu.; corn, 588,000 (49,000); oats, 1,119,000 


(188,000); rye, none (10,000); barley, 2,644,- 
000 (282,000). 





ents of his loaf are the very 








best obtainable. 











Chickasha Milling Co. MILLFEED FUTURES 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address The following is a comparison of settling 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” prices at Kansas City for Oct. 1 and 8: 
Rao wet + Ape BRAN— Oct. 1 Oct. 8 
eat . @* @*37 
Foreign and Domenie Trade Solita an EI Coe ae 
Member Millers’ National Federation ' ve oon ‘ Ap : 
December .... 39.75@ 40.15 39.00@ 39.30 
January . . 40.15@ 40.35 «+» -@*39.45 
February +++ 40.15@ 40.36 -++«@*39.50 
March ..... -» 40.10@ 40.35 ~~~ - @*39.50 
SHORTS— 
j-H October ...... $45.00@ 45.50 $44.70@ 45.00 ~]€ A 
November .... 44.50@ 44.75 43.10@ 43.65 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS December .... 43.50@ 44.00 42.00@ 43.00 
January . 43.25@ 44.00 41.75@ 42.60 SA LI N A K A N S AS o 
. egge _ 5 4 , 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co February 43.25@ 44.25 40.25@ 43.50 
x March ........ 43.75@ 44.75 43.00@ 44.00 
Kansas City, Mo. Sales (tons) 1,680 2,070 








*Sale. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Charles T. Fuchs, president, Fuchs 
Baking Co., Miami, Fla., is spending 
October in Wyoming hunting elk and 
moose, Mrs. Fuchs, who accompanied 
her husband on the motor trip to 
Wyoming, has returned to Miami. 
They plan to meet in Mexico early 
in November for a two- or three-week 
vacation, 

&® 

Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager, Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, has returned from a- business 
trip to Fort Worth. 

* 

Kenneth F. Wadsworth, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Maple 
Leaf. Milling Co., Toronto, and L. A. 
Cabrera, agent in Havana for the 
company, were introduced on the 
New York Produce Exchange by 
Harry K. Moore, vice president, Maple 
Leaf Flour Mills, Inc. Mr. Cabrera 
was on his way to England. 

= 

Roger Blessing, southern sales man- 
ager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, spent Oct. 7-8 at the Kentucky 
Wholesale Grocers convention. 


® 

David S. Jackman, Sr., vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, flew with 
Mrs. Jackman, in the company’s pri- 
vate plane, to New York for a visit 
with 8S. R. Strisik of the S. R. Strisik 
Co. Carl L. Fleischer, sales manager, 
bakery flour, Buffalo, General Mills, 
Inc., also visited with Mr. Strisik on 
his way back to the mill. 

* 

William E. Fay, president, Cham- 
pion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., has 
again been named Illinois state chair- 
man of the March of Dimes. He will 
direct the 1950 campaign. 

e 

John H. Blake, New York flour 
broker, and Mrs. Blake were part of 
a group from New York and Phila- 
delphia who spent a week at Pocono 
Manor, Pa. William Schubert, who 
before retiring from active business, 
operated as the Bogart Flour Co., 
and Mrs. Schubert, were also in the 
party. 

® 

Troels Fode, flour importer, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, spending a short va- 
cation in London, was a visitor to the 
London office of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

o 

John F. Reilly, New York flour bro- 
ker, was elected to membership in 
the New York Produce Exchange Oct. 
6. Mr. Reilly has been active in the 
market for many years and continued 
the business of the late Howard S. 
Pearlstone. 

te 

John H. Hayes of E. S. Thompson, 
New York flour broker, is in Omaha 
visiting his mother. 

* 

Virgil Artman, sales manager, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
attended the fooball game in Dallas 
Oct. 8. between the universities of 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

* 

Herman Van den Bergh, a director 
of the Dutch flour importing organi- 
zation of N. V. Gebrs. Van. Den 
Bergh’s Koninklijke Fabrieken. (Van 


den Bergh’s Royal Factories, Ltd.), 
Rotterdam, was a recent visitor to 
the U.S. The company has announced 
a change of address to Westersingel 
94, Rotterdam. 

& 

Elmo Sleight, director of sales for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is in Louisiana with the com- 
pany’s representative, Fred Skelton, 
Alexandria, La., on a business trip. 

* 


Harold A, Tice, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Colonial Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
has been made president of the com- 
pany, succeeding the late Carl Skogs- 
berg. Mr. Tice has been with the firm 
for 17 years, in Waco, Texas, and 
Memphis, Tenn., and since 1948 as 
general manager of the Oklahoma 
City plant. 

« 


Ross D. Miller, president; P. A. 
Robinson, vice president, and A. F. 
Cordes, general production superin- 
tendent, William Freihofer Baking 
Co., Allentown, Pa., visited Kansas 
City on business last week. 

e 

L. E. McCown, vice president and 
sales manager, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, was in Kansas City 
for several days last week. 

= 


Frank Greeley, sales manager, mul- 
tiwall division, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, New Orleans, has been in Min- 
neapolis visiting the company’s 
branch there and calling on the trade. 

& 

James L. Jewell, L. R. Jewell & 
Son, flour brokers, Kansas City, has 
had his first vacation since the war, 
if it can be called a vacation. He and 
his family spent an extended week- 
end at the Lake of the Ozarks in 
southern Missouri. 


L. S. Myers, general manager and 
treasurer, Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, is the chairman of the $1,- 
980,000 Community Chest drive in 
Kansas City. 

* 

©, ©. Coleman, treasurer, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited 
the Kansas City offices of the com- 
pany Oct. 7. 

ad 

Myron E. Humphrey, secretary- 
treasurer, Chickasha (Okla.) Milling 
Co., is visiting relatives in Minne- 
apolis and Chicago. 

* 

M. A. Greider, sales representative 
of the Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, motored to Dallas Oct. 8 
to attend the annual football game 
between Oklahoma and the Texas 
universities. 


Back from a three-week combined 
business and pleasure trip is Car- 
roll K. Michener, editor of The North- 
western Miller. He boasts of having at- 
tained four major objectives—Opera- 
tion Oyster Shell, Operation Molasses, 
Operation Oil and Operation Towboat. 
In Louisiana he was guest of the Oys- 
ter Shell Products Corp. (distributor 
of calcium products which are adver- 
tised in Feedstuffs as being “as nec- 
essary to a feed store as salt or sug- 
ar ‘is to a grocery store”) on a tour 


of inspection that included a tug voy- 
age to reefs in the Gulf of Mexico 
from which oyster shells are dredged 
for processing in plants at Morgan 
City and Berwick. Operation Mo- 
lasses involved a tour of the Louis- 
iana Sugar Bowl and barge trans- 
portation of molasses upriver from 
New Orleans. Operation Oil extended 
from the oil fields of Louisiana (in- 
cluding the under-water Gulf wells) 
to the Standard Oil plant at Baton 
Rouge and to a towboat journey of 
two weeks demonstrating the inter- 
esting and enormous _river-borne 
traffic of which petroleum products 
form a great part. His host on the 
waterways operation was the Upper 
Mississippi Towing Corp. of : Minne- 
apolis. The editor’s enthusiasm for 
Ol’ Man River and all things asso- 
ciated with it constitutes a pretty 
definite forecast of what Operation 
Editorial is going to be like during 
the next few months. 
e 

Kermit Schafer, vice president and 
general manager of the Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., made 
a recent trip to north Texas on a 
combined business and pleasure trip. 


& 

The parents of Alfred W. Koss, 
director of purchases, Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., Chicago, will celebrate 
their 50th wedding anniversary Oct. 
15. Mr. and Mrs, William F. Koss, 
the parents, were married in Chicago 
in 1899 and have lived there all their 
lives. Mr. and Mrs. Koss will enter- 
tain at a party for children of Child 
Haven, a Chicago orphange, the after- 
noon of Oct. 15, and there will be a 
family party in the evening. 

* 

M. 8. Buckley, Industrial Fumigant 
Co., Kansas City, was in Minneapolis 
over the past week-end on company 
business. He returned to Kansas City 
Oct, 11. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


J. H. HERLOCKER RETIRES 
FROM INTERNATIONAL 


MINNEAPOLIS — J. H. Herlocker 
will retire from International Milling 
Co. Nov. 1 because of his health and 
will move to Marshall, Texas, for an 
extended rest. Mr. Herlocker started 
with International in 1923 as a sales- 
man and was made sales manager at 
Greenville, Texas, in 1934, when the 
company purchased the mill there. 
In 1946 he became general sales man- 
ager of grocery products. 

G, A. Baldwin, formerly sales man- 
ager at Greenville, will be general 
sales manager in charge of grocery 
products sales in the South and D. A. 
Mahaffey will be the new sales man- 
ager at Greenville. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAY STATE EMPLOYEES 
RETURN TO THEIR JOBS 


WINONA, MINN. — Settlement 
terms for the strike of members of 
the Federation of Grain Millers 
(AFL) which began at the Bay State 
Milling Co. plant Aug. 16 were 
reached Oct. 5 and the plant now is 
in operation. H. A. Schneider, secre- 
tary of the federation, said that the 
striking employees were granted a 
wage increase of 7¢ an hour, across 
the board. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUNSHINE PAYS $1.25 
NEW YORK—Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., has declared a $1.25 dividend, 
compared with $1 for the previous 
quarter and 75¢ for the quarter be- 
fore that. 
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Census Bureau Fixes 
1948 Flour Output of 
279 Million Sacks 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census announced Oct. 7 that 
production of wheat flour in the U.S. 
during the calendar year 1948 to- 
taled 279,133,000 sacks, representing 
the output of all commercial mills. 

This was 9% less than the all-time 
high of 305.5 million sacks produced 
in the US. in 1947. 

Wheat flour available for domestic 
consumption in 1948 amounted to 
201.7 million ‘sacks. Net exports of 
wheat flour in 1948 amounted to 
55.3 million sacks including ship- 
ments to territories of flour wholly 
of U.S. wheat, flour not wholly 
of U.S. wheat and semolina flour. 

Military procurement in 1948 
amounted to 22.1 million sacks, in- 
cluding shipments abroad and for 
use in military establishments in this 
country. 

Shipments of wheat flour for fam- 
ily use were 25% of the total produc- 
tion and flour for commercial and 
export use together accounted fo: 
72.7%. 

Wheat flour mills operated in 194+ 
at an average of 74.3% of capacity 
The average rate of operation varie:! 
widely among groups of flour mills o 
varying daily capacity rates. Th: 
Census Bureau analyzed its flour pro 
duction reports according to size oi 
mills, varying from a low of 50 sacks 
or less to a high of 8,000 sacks o1 
more daily capacity. 

The small mills (50 sacks or less) 
operated at a rate of 14.7% of ca- 
pacity for the year, as. contrasted 
with 87.3% of capacity for the larg- 
est mills. The dividing line is between 
mills of 800 to 1,200 sacks daily 
capacity. Mills in that group and 
more daily capacity operated at from 
68 to 88% of capacity, while all mills 
of less than 800 sacks capacity were 
under 50% in running time. 

The data for 1948 production to- 
tals are based on monthly produc- 
tion and grind reports from about 
400 large flour mills and annual re- 
ports from all other commercia! 
mills. Complete reports were also 
obtained for 1947 from all mills 
covered in the 1947 Census of Manu- 
factures. The Census Bureau said 
that with the establishment of “prac- 
tically complete benchmark data for 
these two years, and the prospe t 
of similar annual reports for future 
years,” it has become possible to pu)!)- 
lish more reliable totals for U.S. com- 
mercial output of flour on a curre:'t 
basis. 

(The Census Bureau’s 1948 sum- 
mary is accompanied by statistic! 
data in seven tables which will |: 
printed in the Oct. 18 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller.) 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICHARD K. PEEK NAMED 
PERCY KENT PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY—Richard K. Pee 
former vice president of the Per 
Kent Bag Co., Kansas City, has be« 
named president to succeed his brot!:- 
er, John H. Peek, who died in Buffa 
Oct. 4. 

The announcement was made Oc' 
10, when it was stated that Mr. Peek 
residence would continue to be 
Kansas City. A news story on the 
death of John H. Peek will be four 
on page 16 of this issue. 
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J. A. Bolton 





A. G. Hessburg 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE ELECTS—J. A. Bolton, president of 
Atwood-Larson Co., will take office as the 56th president of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange Oct. 17. He was elected by the exchange Oct. 6. A. G. Hess- 
burg, Hiawatha Grain Co., was elected second vice president. R. C. Wood- 
worth, vice president of Cargill, Inc., named second vice president in 1948, 
automatically becomes first vice president. Allan Q. Moore, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was elected a new director. Reelected as directors were 
Ben C. McCabe, president McCabe Bros.; A. M. Howard, broker; J. F. Mullin, 
manager, Leval & Co., Inc.; R. G. Cargill, president, Victoria Elevator Co., 
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R. C. Woodworth 


Allan Q. Moore 


and G. W. P. Heffelfinger, vice president, F. H. Peavey & Co. Holdover 
directors are Frank H. Higgins, who becomes senior director; Percy B. Hicks, 
H. I. McMillan and Philip S. Duff. Mr. Bolton will succeed A. M. Hartwell, 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., as president. He was first elected a 
director in 1941. Reelected to the board of arbitration were R. J. Healey, 
representing future interests; P. E. Paquette, representing selling interests, 
and H. C. Fisher, representing buying interests. Reelected to the board of 
appeals were D. C. Moore, representing buying interests, and H. W. King and 
L. L. Crosby, representing selling interests. 
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is practically unchanged. The exist- 
ence of the hedging facility on public 
grain exchanges eliminates this. ele- 
ment of risk. If he did not have this 
opportunity, the miller would have 
to seek a higher price at the time 
he contracts to sell his flour in order 
to be sure that he included an ample 
margin of safety to cover possible 
fluctuations in the grain price. In one 
angle of his business, however, he is 
reluctantly forced to gamble, and 
that is on the disposition of his by- 
products. He would prefer not to be 
in this constant risk position, but 
there is no adequate hedge to pro- 
tect him so he must estimate his 
future sales of by-products on a con- 
servative basis. He would much pre- 
fer to have his flour price established 
with hedged grain and hedged by- 
products so that he could merely ask 
a reasonable toll for his services of 
conversion. 


Raw Material Cost 


Responsive to your’ request, we 
have also for your examination a 
tabulation for the past 10 years show- 
ing the percentage of raw material 
cost to the selling price of milled 
products. We have used milled prod- 
ucts rather than to show separately 
the income from flour since we make 
no separation on the company’s books 
as between income for these two 
sources. 

You will note that in our type of 
business, the percentage of raw ma- 
terial cost to total sales income runs 
considerably higher than is custom- 
ary in most businesses. In fact, if it 
were possible to reflect this percent- 
age ratio based on income from flour 
Sales alone, its normal relationship 
would approximate 85%. It will also 
be noted that the percentage of ma- 
terial cost to this selling price of 
milled products (after adjustments 
for the abnormal subsidy factor) has 
tended to increase. This is a natural 
tendency as the price of wheat in- 
creases since the cost of doing busi- 


ness, which while it has increased 
substantially, has not increased as 
rapidly as the cost of the raw ma- 
terial during the period. The effect 
of the variation in percentages from 
this cause is particularly pronounced 
during the early years when wheat 
costs were relatively low and the in- 
cidence of expense of doing business 
had a much greater impact in the 
combined cost of the finished prod- 
uct. 
Complications 


We caution you that variations in 
the percentage of raw material to 
the selling price of milled products 
are not constant absolutes to support 
any broad deduction since they are 
subject to many complicating influ- 
ences. Among these are: 

1. Difference in location of grinding 
mills to the final flour market. The 
farther the producing mill is from the 
wheat growing area, the higher will 
be the material cost to the selling 
price of the finished products. This 
might be illustrated by the following 
actual example. Montana type wheats 
selling at competitive prices in New 
York might be ground at either Great 
Falls of Buffalo. In the event they 
are ground in Buffalo, the material 
cost will include $1.04 sack more 
freight than the cost of similar ma- 
terial at Great Falls. Thus, with a 
competitive selling price in New York, 
the material cost, if ground at Buf- 
falo, would be substantially higher 
than if ground at Great Falls. 

2. Difference in relation to wheat 
cost and freight cost. Obviously the 
percentages involved in the above ex- 
ample would be materially altered 
when wheat values vary from—say, 
$1 bu. to $3 bu. 

3. Difference in relationship of 
expense of doing business to the cost 
of wheat. Wheat'is subject to sub- 
stantial price fluctuations, whereas 
the cost of doing business is rela- 
tively stable. The combination of 
these movements cannot but affect 
the percentage of material cost to 
the selling price. For example, a gen- 
eral increase in flour mill wage rates 
immediately increases the cost per 
unit and would affect the ratio un- 


less, of course, grain prices were to 
vary simultaneously and in exact 
proportion to the wage rates. 

4. The change in the relationship 
of the cost of wheat to the value 
of the by-products obtained from ap- 
proximately 30% of that wheat when 
flour is produced. For example, wheat 
cost during the 10-year period has 
varied from 14%4¢ to 4%¢ lb., whereas 
the value of by-products produced 
from a portion of that wheat has 
varied from %¢ to 4¢ Ib. 

5. Relationship of mill running time 
to the expense factor. As mill run- 
ning time per week or per month 
increases, for instance, expense fac- 
tors per unit of production decrease 
and the percentage of total price rep- 
resented by grain cost will change 
even though the grain costs may re- 
main constant. 

I have gone to some length to ex- 
plain this particular tabulation, for 
it is in no way indicative of either 
the efficiency of the miller or the 
profit margins that he obtains for 
it is subjected to so many factors 
and variables that they must be un- 
derstood before the figures are giv- 
en any particular weight by your 
committee. 

Specialty Foods 

So far we have been discussing the 
staple basic industry of converting 
wheat into flour. In contrast to that 
type of business we have the spe- 
cialty food business commonly re- 
ferred to as packaged foods. In such 
a specialty type of business, catering 


to a wide variety of tastes in finished 
products, there are special elements 
of processing and marketing. The 
specialty packaged cereal business 
calls for a mixture of ingredients, in- 
tricate processing techniques, wide 
variety of packages as to size and 
protection of finished product, and 
marketing strategy which must be 
competitive with that of other spe- 
cialties, nonfood as well as food. 


Our specialty packaged cereal busi- 
ness offers consumers prepared foods 
with wide varieties of taste appeals, 
convenience of “recipe in a box’’ be- 
cause of many ingredients being com- 
bined in one package, and greater 
certainty of satisfaction in the end 
consumer product due to the manu- 
facturer’s care in pretesting, prepara- 
tion and directions for using. 


To develop a packaged cereals busi- 
ness, it is necessary to devote con- 
siderable time and money to research 
study of products and markets. New 
specialty foods are coming into dis- 
tribution all the time, many of which 
are not competitive directly with 
products now on. the market, but 
open up entirely new avenues of food 
consumption. After manufacturers in- 
vest research and development money, 
then comes the marketing phase 
with all of the competitive factors 
in the picture. 

These new products and also new 
ways of using old products constantly 
broaden the interest of consumers in 
foods. As one company promotes new 

(Continued on page 32) 


RATIO OF WHEAT COSTS TO SALES INCOME FROM WHEAT PROD. 
For Ten Years: 1939-40 Through 1948-49. Prepared by General Mills, Inc. 


Wheat FIl’r Ratio Grain Costs 


Grain Costs, Incl. Subsidy Incl. Wheat Sub- 
Sales Income Freight-In Payments sidy Payments 

Fiscal Year— Per. bu. % sales Perbu. Per.bu. %sales - Per bu. 
1948-49 .......... $3.05 77% $2.36 771% $2.36 
1947-48 .......... 3.44 78 2.68 78 2.68 
1946-47 .......... 2.77 77 2.13 77 2.13 
J} | rere 1.86 88 1.63 24 75 1.39 
1944-45 .......... 1.80 88 1.59 .20 77 1.39 
Me 6 od icvesks 1.73 83 1.43 .09 7 1.34 
pC eae 1.59 75 1.20 735 1.20 
ot.) 6a 1.45 73 1.06 73 1.06 
RP Is bine cleedve 1.19 71 84 71 84 
ee 1.19 70 84 70 34 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: It was obvious flour buyers 
spent more time following the world series 
than the flour market last week as interest 
was again low and trades were infre- 
quent. Sales by mills in the Southwest 
averaged only 45% of capacity, compared 
with 75% the preceding week and 63% a 
year ago. About 13% of the week's total 
represents sales to the Production and 
Marketing Administration and 5% was pri- 
vate export. 

Bakery flour business was very slow in 
the Southwest last week. The number of 
round lot sales to this segment of the 
trade might easily have been counted on 
the fingers of one hand. Practically all of 
the. reduced volume consisted of small 
one- and two-car orders. A few sales of 
from 20,000-. to 30,000-sack size were re- 
ported, but these were acquired at cost 
levels which were not considered favorable 
by most of the mills. It is quite possible 
that all bakers who have not already booked 
their needs through to the end of the 
year will continue to buy piecemeal for the 
time being. Even the larger outfits are 
coming into the market for only week or 
two-week supplies. 

New sales to the family trade are also 
few and far between at the present time. 
A good amount of business was placed 
on the books two weeks ago when a 20¢ 
sack advance was recorded by most family 
flour producers, and current shipping direc- 
tions to family jobbers are coming in in 
increased quantity. 

The purchase. of 148,000 sacks of clears 
and stuffed straights by PMA last week 
furnished an outlet for southwestern export 
grades. The flour is for October delivery 
to the Gulf, and the top price paid by the 
government was $4.20 osnaburgs, Gulf. Oth- 
er export business was limited. Sales con- 
sisted of approximately 30,000 sacks to 
the French for shipment out of New York 
at $4.25 jutes, New York, and some addi- 
tional small lots to Latin American re- 
publics. 

Little improvement. was seen in opera- 
tions in the Southwest last week, Output 
averaged four to five days of rated weekly 
capacity. Prices held firm during the week 
and in some instances were 10¢ or more a 
sack higher, as in the case of clears. Ex- 
port flours were stimulated by the PMA 
buying and the purchase of 147,000 sacks 
of 80% extraction straights or clears by 
the Army Oct, 10, 

Quotations, carlots, Oct. 8, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.40@5.55, standard patent $5.25@5.40, 
straight $5.15@5.30; established brands of 
family flour $6.10@6.95, first clears $3.75@ 
3.95, second clears $3.20@3.25, 1% ash 
clears or higher $2.80@2.90; soft wheat 
short patent $6.50@6.90, straight $5.25@ 
5.35, cake flour $6@6.50. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
three fair, two quiet, five slow, two dull, 

Wichita: Millis operated at 91% of ‘ca- 
pacity last week compared with 83% the 
preceding week and 100% a year ago. 
Domestic sales were divided equally be- 
tween bakers and family trade, averaging 
57%, compared with 58% the previous 
week. Export sales were negligible. Shipping 
directions were good; boxcars were scarce, 
but the shortage was not acute. Prices 
were up 5¢ sack. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 28% 
compared with 40% a week ago and 31% 
a year ago. Bookings were divided 85% 
to the family trade and 15% to the bakers. 
Operations averaged 80% compared with 
70% a week ago and 88% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 20¢ lower. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points in 100- 
lb cottons Oct. 8: carlots, family short 
patent $6@6.85, standard patent $5.75@ 
6.50; bakery, unenriched short patent $5.50 
@5.60, standard patent $5.35@5.45, straight 
grade $5.15@5.25. Truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades. 


Texas: Demand last week continued dull, 
sales amounting to 20 or 25% of capacity, 
about equally divided family and bakers, 
with just an occasional car for export. 
Operations were off slightly, to about 60% 
of capacity. Prices were about unchanged 
on family and bakers flour, but 10@20¢ 
sack higher on clears. Quotations Oct. 8, 
100’s cottons: family flour, extra high pat- 
ent $6.30@6.75, high patent $6@6.45; stand- 
ard. bakers, unenriched $5.55@5.65; clears, 
unenriched $4.10@4.35, delivered TCP. 

Omaha: After two fairly good weeks of 
flour sales, the slack came. Buyers were 
fewer than ever except for large gov- 
ernment buying, Flour was destined for New 
Orleans and overseas shipment. 

Although buyers were scarce, production 
continued at a rapid pace in order to com- 
plete shipments on orders booked during 
the preceding two weeks. Mills averaged 
six full days. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad strike has 
hampered some operations in the area 
but trucking and re-routing of the ship- 
ments via other railroads have saved con- 
siderable business. 

Hutchinson: While some inquiry devel- 
oped, actual sales were negligible for mills 





of this area last week. Most mills did not 
even take the trouble to bid on PMA 
supplies of low grade. Directions from bak- 
ers slowed but came more freely on family 
flour to keep operations fairly even with 
recent weeks. The boxcar shortage caused 
no little inconvenience on some days. Prices 
were firm. 

Salina: Demand for flour remains slow 
with prices slightly higher; shipping direc- 
tions are draggy. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Business showed a decided 
drop for mills of this area last week as 
buying interests dried up. Even the usual 
inquiry was smaller, mill sales depart- 
ments noted. For the most part, buyers 
are fairly well supplied with flour bought 
earlier. However, some of these bookings 
are running out and there seems to be no 
inclination to reorder future supplies. In- 
stead, buying has been limited to small 
quantities of a fill-in nature. 

Bakers and jobbers apparently see no 
inducement to enter the market for sub- 
stantial quantities now, apparently con- 
vinced that prices will not go higher. Some 
observers see the possibility that buying 
will be hand-to-mouth for much of the 
crop year as it was last year. 

New sales of family flour were limited 
following the brisk business of the previous 
week. Shipments have slowed up some al- 
though movement is still large. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 30% of capacity, com- 
pared with 100% the previous week and 
46% in the corresponding week last year. 
Shipments from mills represented 98% of 
capacity, compared with 95% the preceding 
week. (Percentage figures for this week 
are based on a five-day week; for last 
year on a six-day week.) 

Operations of Minneapolis mills slipped 
somewhat from the previous week, averag- 
ing 83% of capacity, compared with 86% 
the week before and 32% in the correspond- 
ing week last year. For the entire North- 
west, operations averaged 78% of capacity, 
compared with 76% the previous week 
and 67% in the corresponding period of 
1948. 

Quotations Oct. 10: standard patent $5.55 
@5.75, short patent $5.70@5.90, high glu- 
ten $5.85@6.05, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.90@7, first clear $5.35 
@ 5.65, second clear $3.50@4.70, whole wheat 
$5.20@5.60 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons, 

Interior Northwest Mills: Flour trade was 
reported slow by interior spring wheat mills 
last week, with inquiry considerably re- 
duced. Some mills reported a pick-up in 
family flour sales, but the improvement 
apparently was not general. Shipping di- 
rections were fair to good. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market continues dull 
as buying is confined to one-car-at-a-time 
purchases. Interest is nil, and spotty sales 
for replacement purposes are the only 
business being done. Shipping directions 
were fair to good, 

The family flour market was activé and 
sales were good. Directions were very 
good. 

Quotations Oct. 8, cottons: spring top pat- 
ent $5.50@5.95, standard patent $5.40@ 
5.80, first clear $4.65@5.39; family flour 
$7.35; hard winter short patent $5.51@5.70, 
95% patent $5.41@5.65, first clear $4.40; 
soft winter short patent $5.80@6.65, stand- 
ard patent $4.85@6.25, first clear $5.20@ 
5.85. 


St. Louis: Mills report some improve- 
ment in flour bookings. The family trade 
is more interested than bakers and con- 
tinues to book as far as for 120 days. Soft 
wheat shipping orders are coming in faster 
than mills can ship due to a car shortage. 
Hard wheat bookings are picking up and 
a few large orders were placed on the 
books, with a scattering of prompt to 60 
days’ shipment. A good demand continues 
for low ash clears, with prices holding 
steady. Offerings are very light. However, 
offerings of other grades are free but, very 
little interest is shown by the trade, with 
prices being easier. Jobbers say there is 
a little better tone and have placed on the 
books a few cars for nearby to 90 days’ 
delivery. Shipping directions are good. 
Prices on hard.and soft patents are 10¢ 
lower to 20¢ sack higher. Clears are 10¢ 
off. Spring wheat patent and clears are 
unchanged. 

Central states mills report new business 
as fair. Bookings consist of prompt to 120 
days’ shipment. Buyers are showing a little 
more interest. Family trade is improved 
and shipping directions are good. Prices 
on hard and soft patent are 10¢ off to 
20¢ higher. Clears are 10¢ lower. 

Quotations St. Louis, Oct. 8, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family top soft patent $6, ordinary 
$5, top hard $7.06, ordinary $5.35; bakers 
soft winter short patent $5.90, cake $5.90, 
pastry $4.75, soft straight $4.90, clear 
$4.15; hard winter short patent $5.60, stand- 
ard $5.45, clear $4.70; spring wheat short 
patent $5.80, standard patent $5.70, clear 
$5.30, low protein $4.50. 


EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Wheat and flour prices are 
holding firm but continue to keep within a 
very harrow range which is not conducive 
to forward buying. Trading interest is up 
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as the bakery and wholesale house stock 
becomes more and more depleted. For the 
present, buyers are content to maintain 
the low inventories and await the dubious 
reductions, 

Shipping directions are good against fall 
bookings. Production continued to be up at 
the local mills with the seven-day work- 
ing week. The storage fleet anchored in 
the Buffalo harbor was increased to 25 
freighters. 

Quotations Oct. 8, 100-lb. cottons, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: spring family $7.45@7.55, high 
gluten $6.30@6.40, standard $5.90@6, first 
clear $5.55@5.65; hard winter standard $6 
@6.05, first clear $5.70@5.75; soft winter 
short patent $5.60@5.65, straight $5.40@ 
5.45, first clear $5.35@5.40. 

New York: Duliness was the only feature 
of the flour market last week. Small bak- 
ers and jobbers continued to hold back 
as long as possible before making replace- 
ments, and the hand-to-mouth business 
that transpired was booked for immediate 
shipment. In some instances mills could not 
take such contracts because of heavy pre- 
vious instructions, but this situation was 
spotty, and directions in some quarters 
were substantially below the recent peak. 

Stocks, generally, were not heavy. The 
large bookings made the first of August 
at very low prices are still sufficient for 
another 30 to 40 days’ needs with part 
of the trade. Others have used up these 
contracts and in limited amounts resales 
of them were reported at less than re- 
placement figures. As long as such offer- 
ings were made the smaller trade had 
little confidence in prices and no volume 
could be anticipated. Chain bakers also 
held off, two having bought substantially 
the previous week. 

The proximity of southwestern and spring 
wheat prices further cut down hard win- 
ter wheat sales, and soft winters also 
were light. Family flour business continued 
to move in fair volume. Prices were un- 
changed to 10¢ below the previous week. 

Quotations Oct. 8, in cottons: spring fam- 
ily flour $7.62@7.65, high glutens $6.35@ 
6.60, standard patents $5.95@6.20, clears 
$5.35 @5.66; southwestern short patents $5.95 
@6.30, standard patents $5.75@6; soft wheat 
high ratios $6@6.90, soft winter straights 
$4.75 @5,60. 


Boston: Flour quotations fluctuated with- 
in a narrow price range in the Boston 
market last week, with the principal 
changes reflecting a slightly wider price 
range. Springs were unchanged to 6¢ high- 
er, while hard winter advanced 5¢. Soft 
wheat flours were just about unchanged, 
with the only difference being in high ratio 
which eased 10¢ on the high side of the 
range. 

Most of the buying during the week was 
of the hand-to-mouth variety, with the 
aggressiveness confined to the selling side 
of the business. The continued rise in cash 
wheat prices in the primary markets sur- 
prised many users who were sure that 
the tremendous crop would insure consid- 
erable flour at prices decidedly below cur- 
rent quotations. Most of the activity dur- 
ing the week was confined to shipping di- 
rections on purchases arranged some time 
ago. 

Some mill agents reported a little buy- 
ing interest by the “laftger bakers, pro- 
viding substantial concessions could be 
arranged which are apparently impossible 
at the moment. Jobbers reported that about 
the only interest in their segment of the 
trade was for distress lots, but most of 
the jobbers were reported to be in very 
light position as far as holdings are con- 
cerned. In the sweet goods lines, activity 
reports were extremely varied with the em- 
phasis on increased consumer resistance. 

Quotations Oct. 8, in cottons: spring 
short patents $6.17@6.37, standard $6.02@ 
6.22, high gluten $6.37@6.52, first clears 
$5.47@5.67; hard winter short patents $6.07 
@6.27, standard $6.17@6.42; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.17@6.42; eastern soft win- 
ter straights $5.02@5.62; high ratio $6.02@ 
6.92; family $7.64@7.77. 


Pittsburgh: The local trade continues to 
show more interest in the settlement of 
strikes now in process here than in re- 
plenishing flour supplies. There is an air 
of waiting until the tide turns in favor of 
industrial peace before commitments are 
resumed on even a normal scale. Bakers 
continue to note the falling sales in sweet 
goods and the rise of home baking during 
this period. Directions are stated to be 
very good on all flour,. stressing the fact 
that flour on order is to be consumed be- 
fore new buying interest develops. 

Prices show some increase, and this fact is 
stressed by flour salesmen. Again inflation- 
ary tendencies in prices of all supplies loom 
in prospective flour buyers’ minds. How- 
ever, this so far has failed to stimulate 
other than moderate flour buying and only 
when flour is urgently needed to fill out 
stocks. Again it is stated that when any 
flour buying is likely to develop quotations 
under the market are offered by some 
mills. 

Quotations in 100-lb. cottons, delivered 
at Pittsburgh district points, Oct. 8: hard 
Kansas standard bakers patent $5.55 @5.72, 
medium patent $5.65@5.80, short patent 
$5.75@5.90; standard spring wheat patent 
$5.90 @6.21, medium patent $5.95 @6.26, short 
patent $6@6.31; clears $5.43@5.96; high 
glutens $6.30@6.51, family flour, advertised 
brands $6.96@7.45, other brands $5.75@ 
6.71; pastry and cake flours $5.05@6.70; 
Pacific Coast pastry flours $6.22. 

Philadelphia: Finding nothing in recent 
developments to cause them to change their 
minds about waiting out the local market, 
flour buyers in this area are still sitting 
on the sidelines in the hope they will be 
able to purchase at something below present 
levels. Current quotations are not much 
changed from those of the previous week, 












but those close to the situation think they 
detect traces of a softening of the sub- 
structure and believe it may be the fore- 
runner of the decline so many have been 
predicting for a lengthy period. 

Hard winter grades show no variation 
from a week ago, but soft winter standard 
has posted a 15¢ sack decline, with the 
spring group following that leadership for 
5@10¢ losses. 

There is a report that one large baker 
has taken a sizable amount of flour the 
past week, but the majority of smaller 
establishments are still working off the 
supplies they purchased during the last 
recession. Those who have exhausted such 
inventories seem content to operate on a 
hand to-mouth basis for the time being. 

It is generally believed that the wheat 
supply outlook has been improved by re- 
ports of much larger crops abroad so that 
some of the grain ticketed for the foreign 
trade will find its way into the domestic 
market. The thinking here is that even 
though farmers continue to hold back, 
enough of their harvest will reach commer- 
cial outlets to keep things rolling. 

The government's willingness to pay 10%¢ 
over Chicago December futures for wheat 
delivery to ships here, a i1¢ reduction 
from the previous week, is among other 
developments absorbing the interest of mar- 
ket students. 

But the thing apparently foremost in 
everyone’s mind is price. Virtually every- 
body in the trade becomes increasingly 
aware of cost when they begin making 
inquiry and find replenishment is impos- 
sible at anything near the level of pre- 
vious takings. 

Meanwhile, bakers are still confronted 
with the problem of lagging sales, particu- 
larly in sweet goods. The immediate out- 
look is clouded by the steel strike since 
that reduces the buying power in mill 
areas to the point where bread will be 
the predominant purchase. 

Foreign business is also in the doldrums 
and ship manifests filed the past week 
show that none of the commodity has 
been shipped out of the country via here 
during this period. 

Quotations Oct. 8, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis: spring family $6.90@7.10, high glu- 
ten $6.40@6.50, short patent $6.20@6.30, 
standard $6.10@6.20, first clears $5.90@6; 
hard winter short patent $5.85@5.95, stand- 
ard $5.75@5.85, soft winter standard $5.15 
@5.25. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Inquiries on flour have been 
more plentiful, although sales are disap- 
pointing in volume. Only modest amounts 
are being sold, and these are mostly for 
immediate to 30-day shipment. Buyers’ 
price ideas are somewhat lower than the 
asking prices from the mills, and according- 
ly considerable resistance is being encoun- 
tered at the present price levels. 

Hard winters are by far in best demand, 
especially by the baking and jobbing trade, 
and only a small proportion of the sales 
are going to northern springs. Soft winters 
are very quiet, with production on crackers, 
cakes and cookies showing a decline some- 
what greater than seasonal. Central states 
soft winters are enjoying the bulk of the 
moderate business, with Pacific Coast soft 
winters still facing a severe price dis- 
advantage, 

Shipping directions are slowing down 
some. Export flour sales are showing some 
improvement to both European and South 
American countries. The French Supply 
Mission and Norway are in the market for 
small amounts. Sales to South America 
are limited. 

Quotations Oct. 8; carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. papers: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.50@5.60, standard $5.30 
@5.45, first clear $4.05@4.45; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.05@6.30, standard 
$5.90@6.05, first clear $5.55@5.80, high 
gluten $6.25@6.40; soft wheat short patent 
$5.20@5.70, straight $4.80@5.05, first clear 
$4.15@4.40, high ratio cake $5.50@5.95: 
Pacific Coast cake $6.95@7.15, pastry $6 
@6.30. Barge shipments from Minneapolis 
approximately 20¢ a sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Flour markets remained virtuall) 
unchanged from last week as prices on al! 
grades were at the same level. None of 
the terminal mills participated in the PMA 
contracts let last week, and interior mills 
participating had no effect on the loca! 
market. Bakers and wholesalers are pretty 
optimistic for the present, believing that 
prices will not go down for the next few 
months because of the price support on 
wheat. They continue to buy spasmodically. 
however, and for nearby positions only. 

Some mills report fair production figc- 
ures, but most are down for this time 
of year and are working on short-time 
operations. Export flour sales remain in 
significant in the over-all operations of th« 
mills in this area. Family patent $6.95 
bluestem $6.12, bakery $6.26, pastry $5.89. 

Portland: Milling operations were slight]; 
improved by some government bookings 
but on the whole there is only a sligh' 
pick-up in the Pacific Northwest. Domesti: 
flour business has shown some improve 
ment as wheat prices have been on th: 
strong side. This has induced better buy 
ing, but buyers are still wary about load 
ing up with big inventories. Export busi 
ness is still out of the question. Raisin: 
of the wheat subsidy price has had n: 
effect on either the wheat or flour busines 
in this area, for there are few market 
open. 

Quotations Oct. 8: high gluten $6.32, a! 
Montana $6.22, famcy hard wheat clear 
$6.05, bluestem $6.11, cake $6.62, pastr 
$5.97, whole wheat 100% $5.60, grahan 
$5.55, cracked wheat $5.55. 


October 11, 1949 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Business continues 
quiet as devaluation difficulties are straight- 
ened out. Shipping instructions for govern- 
ment regulation flour are now forthcom- 
ing, and shipments are going forward. 
Some improvement was noted in domestic 
demand. Quotations Oct. 8: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.05 bbl., sec- 
onds $10.55, bakers $10.45, all less cash 
discounts, in 98's cottons, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For 
export to U.K., government regulation flour 
$14.12 per 280-lb. for shipment to end of 
November, Halifax or St. John. 

Market for winters was slow. Quotations 


Oct. 8: $9@9.50 bbl., f.o.b. Montreal; ex- 
port basis, $4.70 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. 
Demand for winter wheat was fair, but 


not much was moving. Quotations Oct. 8: 
$1.90 bu., f.o.b. shipping point, $1.70@1.80 
bu., bulk mill. 


Vancouver: Outside of some fair busi- 
ness continuing to the Philippines and 
smaller amounts for Central and South 
America, there have been no new develop- 
ments in the export flour trade through 
this port. 

Due to the sterling devaluation, Hong 
Kong flour purchases in Canada appear to 
have ended for the time being at least. 
Australian millers are now definitely in a 
preferred position as far as Hong Kong 
is concerned since the Australian pound is 
so much lower even in comparison with 
other sterling areas. Just what effect this 
will. have on any future flour purchases 
by the Chinese Nationalist government for 
delivery at Formosa is not yet known. 
However the reported 250,000 ‘metric tons 
sold by Australia to Hong Kong a short 
time ago will look after their requirements 
for some time. 

Steady business is being worked to Ma- 
nila with prospects of this continuing. The 
Central and South American demand is 
strong but actual sales are limited by the 
inability of most of those countries to se- 
cure the necessary dollar exchange. 

In the domestic field prices have advanced 
5¢ but there is no move on the part ot 
the larger bread nianufacturers to buy very 
far ahead. Store sales are slow in competi- 
tion with “‘mixes.”’ For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations on the basis of 98's 
cottons: first patents $11.20; bakers patents 
$9.95@10.35. Western cake and pastry to 
the trade is $11.25@11.65, while Ontario 
soft wheat grinds are around $12.50. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled almost 133,000 bbl., 
with sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement comprising 89,500 bbl. making 
up the bulk. The main countries under the 
agreement taking flour shipments were 
British West Indies, Netherlands West In- 
dies, Venezuela, Portugal and British West 
Africa. The remainder, totaling approxi- 
mately 44,000 bbl., was made up of Class 
2 flour, and destined for Hong Kong, Phil- 
ippines, Cuba and Costa Rica. Domestic 
trade is moderate, with mills operating only 
part time. There is no accumulation of 
supplies. Quotations Oct. 8: top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. William 
and the British Columbia boundary $11.20 


@11.40 cottons; second patents $10.70@ 
10.90; second patents to bakers $10.20@ 
10.40. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Supplies of milifeed are 
pressing as output from mills continues at 
&@ good rate. Demand is only moderate, 
influenced in eastern areas by offerings of 
Argentine bran at below domestic prices. 
Middlings are particularly soft, and the 
spread between that product and bran 
narrowed further. There is some inquiry 
for future supplies, but no sales were re- 
ported. Quotations: bran $39.50, standard 
midds. $44, flour midds. $50, red dog $53.50. 


Duluth: Demand is slow; trend is un- 
changed to lower and supplies are ade- 
quate; pure bran $41.50. standard ° bran 
$40.50, standard midds. $46, flour midds. 
$51.50, mixed feeds $48, red dog $54. 


Kansas City: Millfeed demand was rath- 
er slow, and the market was easier this 
week. Domestic offerings were improved 
and the importation of Argentine ‘feed 
also had a dampening effect on prices. 
Quotations Oct. 10, Kansas City: bran 
$37@37.50, shorts $45 @45.50. 

Salina: Demand is fair with bran 50¢ 
ton higher and shorts $1.50@2 ton higher. 
Supplies are about in line with trade re- 
quirements. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $38.50@39, gray shorts $47@47.50. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations: bran $44@45, gray 
shorts $54@55, delivered TCP, about $1 
lower on bran and 50¢ off on shorts, com- 
pared with a week previous; the demand is 
slightly less active while offerings show 
an increasing tendency. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was equal 
to the output. Most sales were to the south- 
erm mixed car trade. Shorts interest was a 
shade keener, and bran moved fairly readily. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $38@ 
38.50, gray shorts $46@ 46.50. 

Wichita: Milifeed demand is slower; bran 
has been in plentiful supply and offerings 
of shorts about offset demand. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $38.50, shorts 
$46.50. 

Oklahoma City: Milifeeds closed un- 
changed on bran to $1.60 higher on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $40.50@ 
41.50, mill run $44.80@45.80, shorts $48.80 









@ 49.80; mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Baffalo: The demand for feeds, especially 
bran and standard midds., was slow, and 
prices were easy with standard midds. cur- 
rently the weaker commodity. Bran prices 
ranged from 50¢@$1 lower and standard 
midds. dropped $1; flour midds. and red 
dog have been holding up fairly well. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $46.50@47, stand- 
ard midds. $51.50@52, flour midds. $57@58, 
red dog $58@59. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeeds sold well in the 
tri-state district during the entire past 
week. The tendency to limit buying of all 
supplies to only a 30-day period still pre- 
vails at large grain houses, and retail 
buying is also limited to immediate needs 
for livestock and poultry. However, the 
past week retail buyers were good customers 
at all shopping centers of the tri-state 
area for millfeeds, perhaps indicating that 
poultry and eggs, instead of meats, were 
being used in meals throughout the strike 
areas. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $50@52.60, standard midds. $56@57.60, 
flour midds. $60@62.10, red dog $64@65.10. 

Philadelphia: Standard bran and red dog 
have firmed a little to give the local mill- 
feed market a steady undertone. However, 
this development is having little effect 
upon the general tenor of things since 
trading continues very quiet with most 
dealers reporting sufficient supplies to meet 
the existent light demand. They also re- 
port virtually no interest in anything be- 


yond immediate shipment. Quotations: 
standard bran $55, red dog $66, standard 
midds. $60. 


Boston: Prices were irregularly lower in 
the local millfeed market last week. Indi- 
vidual sales were generally reported as of 
small proportions, but the over-all volume 
was very good as all segments of the 
trade were fairly active. Spring bran is un- 
changed, but middlings lost $2. Mixed feeds 
are also $2 lower. Red dog was the only 
firm spot during the week and closed 
50¢ higher. Quotations: spring bran $53, 
middlings $59, mixed feeds $57, red dog 
$67.50. 

Chicago: Bran $43, standard midds. $47@ 
47.50, flour midds. $52.50, red dog $55 @56; 
demand was quiet and supplies were ade- 
quate. 


St. Louis: The market is very slow and 
indifferent. Demand is light; offerings are 
ample; bran was 50¢ off; gray shorts were 
steady. Quotations: bran $42.50@43, gray 
shorts $51@51.50 spot delivered, St. Louis 
switching limits. 


New Orleans: With millfeed somewhat 
stronger and gray shorts showing decided 
strength, mill offerings continue on the 
light side. Feed mixers and jobbers are 
reluctant to meet the asking prices and 
are purchasing only as needed and for 
prompt shipment. However, there is quite 
some activity on mixed cars and middlings 
are slightly higher. Bran $48@48.50, shorts 
$56.25 @56.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market in this area 
showed firmer tendencies, the price getting 
up to $46 ton, delivered, applicable transit 
points. Offerings for October were very few 
and far between as the demand for nearby 
feed has cleaned up this position pretty 
well. November and December millfeed has 
been moving quite steadily at the above 
price with most buyers covered for at 
least part of their needs for those posi- 
tions. Production in both interior and 
coast mills is limited as far as flour is 
concerned. Thus, the offerings of millfeed 
have been light. High protein Montana 
feed has not been offered except in very 
limited amounts and these have been for 
forward shipments at prices just over the 
local productions. 

Portiand: Mill run $45, middlings $50. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 during 
the past week, with supply exceeding de- 
mand, Plants continue to work to capacity 
six days a week. Stormy weather and snow 
on mountains are expected to stimulate 
feeding trade. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $46, middlings $49; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $53, middlings $56; 
to California: red bran and mill run $53.50, 
middlings $56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are not suffi- 
cient to meet demand. Quotations: bran 
$57, shorts $61, middlings $65, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
ears, Toronto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues on 
the quiet side and export is again easing 
off after a flurry during the past two 
months. Honolulu has been an important 
customer during this period but is now 
apparently getting her supplies elsewhere. 
Western mills are fairly free with their 
offerings and prices are barely holding 
steady. Cash car quotations: bran $52@ 
54.05, shorts $54@57.55, middlings $54@ 
59.55. 


Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds is 
moderate, and shipments continue 
made on a hand-to-mouth basis. Mills 
are not operating full time. Eastern Can- 
ada continues to take all available supplies 
from western mills. and there is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $51, 
shorts $54; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 


only 
to be 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
milis at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
17 24 1 


8 
Five milis 32,503 *28,197 


*Four mills, 


32,871 34,809 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


31 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 
All quotations on basis of carload 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mpls. Kans.City St. Louis Buffalo 
eee” Datniee as ois eo hee hades $...@7.35 $6.90@7.00 $...@... ...@... $7.45@7 56 
Spring top patent ............... 5.605 -95 Sy SAS Py Ae we, 2. 
Spring high gluten .......:...... ae 5.85@6.05 rer. Ae --@... 6.30@6.40 
Ce TNE nei bids ¢ Gch be te the os ‘@. - 6.70@6.90 ...@... --@6.80_... ones 
Spring standard ................ 5.40@5.80 §.55@5.75 ...@... --@5.70 5.90@6.00 
Spring first clear ..............455 4.65@5.39 5.35@5.65 ...@... -- @5.30 weer 
Hard winter family ............. oh betes ~++@... 6.10@6.95 «+ @7.05 -@. 
Hard winter short .............. 5.51@5.70 + 5.40@5.55 --@5.60 ...@. 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.41@5.65 iy el 5.25 @5.40 -.@5.45 6.00@6 05 
Hard winter first clear .......... -@4.40 Re cle 3.75 @3.95 -»-@4,70 5. regen 75 
Soft winter family ............. a Fee --@. A Pre - - @6.00 
Soft winter short patent ........ 5.80@6.65 -.@. 6.50 @6.90 --@5.90 5,60@5. 65 
Soft winter standard ............ 4.85 @6.25 oats o Rees we = 0 @ wee ~2-@. 
Soft winter straight ............. a ee --@. 5.25 @5.35 --@4.90 5. 40@5. 45 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.20@5.85 i aA fc eae --@4.15 5.35@5.40 
ae ne SE an eer 4.15 @4,.25 -@. se aed -@4,.75 4.95@5.00 
Fe oe en ee ee 3.18@3.55 .:.@... ae UE o's @3.65 3.85@3.90 
Durum, gran., bulk ............. 5.65@5.86 5.65@5.70 -@.. @6.70 ..-@6.21 
New York Phila. Boston Pittenureh Atlanta 
SA $7.62@7.65 $6.90@7.10 $...@ ... $6.96@7.45 $...@.. 
Spring high "sliuhon ahi ics ae eh 6.35@6.60 6.40@6.50 6.37@6.52 6.30@6.51 ae 
ES is one Bg 6 cepisinws coisa ++-@5.. 6.20@6.30 6.17@6.37 6.00@6.31 ee ie 
Se ee 5.95@6.20 6.10@6.20 6.02@6.22 5.90@6.21 ...@.. 
oy | AR | Ere 5.35@5.65 5.90@6.00 5.47@5.67 5.43@5.96 oD 0. 
Hard winter short .............. 5.95@6.30 5.85@5.95 6.07@6.27 5.75@5.90 ...@.. 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.75 @6.00 soht ‘waded 6.17@6.42 5.55@5.72 eet vs 
Soft winter family ............. eee @... -@... %7.64@7.77 ...@. es te 
Soft winter straight ............ 4.75 @5.60 -@. 5.02 @5.62 @ -@. 
Soft winter standard ............ a's SR 15 @5.25 ‘au os % @ ~s@ a. 
ane 4.55 @4.75 wee 75 --@... 4.75@4.80 <yOP be 
ee es OE no ob a wine ahee Pe oe -@. -@ ... 3.80@4.25 -@.. 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 6.23@6.29 '@ “ped -@. @6.20 a 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ... $...@6.95 $...@... Spring top patent] .. $...@11.05 $11:20@11.40 
Bluestem ........ .--@6.12 @ Spring second patent{ -@10.55 10.70@10.90 
Bakery grades @6.26 @ Spring first clear{ -@ > 45 fae 
SE oe ov 0.45.3-65 @5.89 @ Spring exports§ -@14.12 --@ 
Ontario soft winters? 9. 00@ 4 50 .-@ 
Ontario exports§ . -@ 4.70 -@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes, {98-lb. collie. $280-1b. eottens. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled 


by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Oct. 1, and corresponding date of a year ago: 
7—Wheat—, -—Corn—, -—Oa co—Rye—, -Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Pree er ree 6,451 2,812 2,008 70 73 322 279 3 122 477 
MRE vid owscisasrcs 1,141 41 av os ss 2s ee ol os be 
eee 14,797 6,820 180 4 3,892 2,740 65 37 «1,952 715 
EG  pdt.o weed ws 5,782 500 be -- 1,270 ve 137 sie 86 91 
SED 2. eerecbio dlolewe-s 6 15,644 7,616 2,043 780 3,002 6,013 1,399 592 391 638 
I eee 22,052 22,445 279 ++ 8,628 2,626 480 267 9,436 2,151 
os Waid,» DREREE Se 10,008 12,159 264 59 164 170 21 11 24 27 
MPURUENENS 6 00's soot cme 2,018 2,143 460 os bie as és oe oe se 
Mutehingon  .......... 13,380 13,388 ? oie es a‘ 2 17 
Indianapolis ......... 3,594 2,065 368 220 326 571 36 77 és ss 
Kansas City ......... 36,645 40,135 217 32 224 31 206 208 69 79 
Milwaukee ........... 54 1,268 306 ee 548 142 o% 32 2,486 2,319 
Minneapolis .......... 10,272 6,732 39 1 6,331 2,922 1,828 2,426 11,027 8,313 
New Orleans ......... 873 1,531 339 os 6 5 ov be o< ee 
WOW ZOO cc icscccdes 1,469 §22 862 q 188 3 oi oe 2 
ee ee 7,273 és os a6 oe ‘on oe as T o8 
CUBBIE | os. eke 0d verbs 17,972 19,767 1,162 92 1,665 904 274 88 45 88 
3 OOO 493 370 99 10 124 121 a es ée 52 
Philadelphia .......... 2,526 2,369 163 19 16 455 47 306 124 84 
Sioux City ........... 1,729 1,276 109 43 840 442 52 16 54 119 
Be, BORGIR 6a. 0.0.5 0\0:0 6.00 6,594 6,171 54 87 949 270 en 2 31 33 
St. Louis ...........-- 8,620 9,279 116 65 1,723 681 37 25 10 6 
Wichita i. ccvescsiins 13,000 8,441 “% we wa 4 as o% 30 i 
Vo TS Peer erase eee 685 aK 
ME nh ¢ agiuta Re 202,876 168,904 9,058 1,486 24,869 17,421 4,863 4,107 25,791 15,194 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
St. Louis 
Sracigtl cons 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ....... «««+@43.00 $....@39.50 

Hard winter bran .. ‘wee Uh chee as aoe $7.00@ 37.60 

Soft winter bran .. Tt RTS pie Sm aa -@. 

Standard midds.* 47.00 @ 47.50 -»@44.00 Te). 
Flour midds.¢ ..... -++-@62.50 -»@50. 4 45.00 @ 45.50 
a ree ors 55.00 @ 66.00 . @53.5 eee ee 

Buffalo age 7 om Boston 
Spring bran ....... $46.50@47.00 ‘. $....@53.00 
Standard midds.* 51.50 @52.00 Soe. oe -@59.00 
Flour midds.f ..... 57.00@58.00 P :.@ ap de tH. sees 
MOG GO. ci eee 58.00 @59.00 - @66.00 - @67.50 
Spring bran Shorts 
Toronto ....6--455 $....@57.00 $....@61.00 
qWinnipeg ......... -@51.00 -@54.00 
*Rrown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


42.50@ 43.00 


51.00 @51.50 
ge pgee 


Ft. Worth 
AY ieee 


44.00 


@.... 
@ 45.00 


54.00@55.00 
tea yet e 


Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$50.00@52.60 $. -@..i. 
56.00 @ 57.60 Tey, Gee & 
60.00 @62.10 oo@ evoke 
64.00 @ 65.10 +@ ots 
Middlings 
$....@65.00 





RAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAX 

— Mpis.—. — Chicag -—Kansas City—. Mpls. 

Dec May Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May Oct. 

Bee CdSe ee 219 213% 214% 214% 209% 193% 210 208% 202 380 

Bis bee's 217% 212% 213 214 208% 192% 209% 208% #202% 375 

S .dsais cive 217% 211% 212% 213% 207% 190% 209% 207% 201% #=370 

OS iveowises 217% 211% 213% 214% 208% 192% 211% 208% 202% 370 

Bs A G05 217% =211% 212% 213% 208% 191% 210% 208% 201% 370 

OF sisee Ses 216% 210% 212 213 207% 191° 209% 207% #201% #=®‘370 
-CORN— - RYE - OATS 

Chicago Winnipeg is 

Dec. Mar Dec, May Oct. ec. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. - May 

3 .. 118% 121% 147% 152% 152% 151% 143% 146% 67% 63% 62% 58% 

4 .. 118% 121% 146% 151% 151% 149% 143% 146 67% 63% 61% 58 

5 .. 118% 121% 145% 150% 148% 147 142 146 67% 63% 61% 57% 

6 .. 119% 122% 148 152% 153% 151% 143% 146% 67% 63% 62% 58% 

7 .. 118% 121% 147% 152% 156 152% 144% 147 67% 63% 61% 57% 

o.. 358 121% 148% 153 156 154% 144% 147% 67% 63 61% 57% 
































HELP WANTED 
So sidienteeneeeneneeneeniaietennnentinntetal v 


WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 400- 
bbl. soft wheat mill in northern Indiana. 
Nappanee Milling Co., Inc., Nappanee, 
Ind. 


SUPERINTENDENT—IF YOU HAVE HAD 
feed mill experience as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent and are interested 
in a good, permanent position that will 
prove very attractive, write 239, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED — OKLAHOMA MILL WANTS 
experienced salesman or brokers, both 
family and bakers flour, for Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Carolinas. Full mill cooperation 
to aggressive representatives. We have not 
advertised previously. Correspondence con- 
fidential. Address 250, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


FORMER SUPERINTENDENT, LARGE 
terminal, 25 years’ experience handling 
all grains; specialized in cleaning, mix- 
ing, storing; only 48; will locate with 
family. Available at once. Recommenda- 
tions furnished. Write or call Ovie N. 
Christopherson, 4728 28th Ave. 8., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—'’Phone Dupont 4809. 











MILLS FOR SALE i 
v 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—MILL, IN GOOD 
operating condition. No bolting cloth 
needed. Daily capacity 75 to 100 barrels. 
Located in central Ohio. Immediate pos- 
session. Due to death of miller. Address 
261, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

















FOR SALE 


i—Fuller Co. Airveyor system, capacity 300 
bushels per hour, complete with rotary 
grain feeders, two stage cyclone receiv- 
ers, rotary exhausters, etc., but without 
motors. 

i—Fuller Co. Airveyor system, capacity 500 
bushels per hour, complete with rotary 
grain feeders, two stage cyclone receiv- 
ers, rotary exhausters, etc., but without 
motors. 

1—Sprout Waldron & Co., double receiving 
grain separator, compound shake, Serial 
No. 1315, Style No, 3-8, fitted with fan, 
ball-bearing eccentrics, brush cleaners 
and screens for wheat and malt; com- 
plete with No. 18 Sprout Waldron cone 
cyclone dust collector, but without motor. 

3—9” dia. “Eureka” Spiral Screw Conveyors 
manufactured by the 8. Howes Co., Inc. 
of Silver Creek, N.Y. Conveyors fitted 
with hanger and mounted in steel-lined 
wooden boxes with cast iron ends. All 
3 boxes are equipped with discharge 
spouts and slide doors. Hach of the con- 
veyors has a capacity of 500 bu. per hour 
at 85 R.P.M. One of the conveyors is 
14’ long, another is 30’ 4” long, and the 
third is 33'3%” long. The conveyors are 
complete except for motors. 

1—Size 8” Stearns magnetic separator No, 1, 
Super Class AA, complete with 110-volt, 
single phase, 60-cycle, Duty 2A rectifier 
unit. Manufactured by The Stearns Mag- 
netic Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. 

1—Richardson Scale Co. automatic hopper 
seale, Serial No, 26375, enclosed type. 
Capacity of hopper 1 bu.; operating ca- 
pacity 30 bu. per hour. Scale is complete 
except for agitator motor and counter. 

1—Richardson scale same as above except 
Serial No. 26374, capacity of hopper 2 bu., 
operating capacity 166 bu. per hour. 
Complete except for agitator motor and 
counter. 

1—Richardson automatic hopper scale, Se- 
rial No. 26373, enclosed construction, 
equipped with counter Model No. 9-E-1, 
No. 26509, with ticket printer and resi- 
due weighing beam. Capacity of hoppér 
4 bu., operating capacity 500 bu. per 
hour. Scale is complete except for agi- 
tator motor. 


All of the foregoing equipment purchased | 


new in 1943 and operating for a period of 
about one year. Equipment is located at 
our plant at 400 Doremus Avenue, Newark, 
N.J., and inspection may be arranged by 
appointment. Contact 


U. $. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
Engineering Department 
60 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

. EB. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
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Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, @te,, required by the 
Act of GOotigress of Alix. 24, _— as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933 
and July 2, 1946, of The Northwestern 
. Miller, published weekly at Minnedpolis, 
Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1949, State of 
Minnesota, County of Hennepin, ss. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County. aforesaid, personally 
appeared Thomas A. Griffin, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Northwestern Miller 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 637, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 1. That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Edi- 
tor, C. K. Michener, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Managing Editor, Milton B. Kihistrum, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Business Managers, 
H. J. Pattridge and Thomas A. Griffin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2. That the owner is 
(If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1% or more of total amount of 
stock. If not Owned by a ‘corporation, 
the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) The Miller Pub- 
lishing Company, principal stockholders 
of Which are: A. H. Bailey, Toronto, 
Ont.; R. T. Beatty, Winter Park, Fia.; 
Cc. H, Challen Bst., Chicago, Ill.; Paul L. 
Dittemore, Minneapolis; Thos. A. Griffin, 
Minneapolis; Milton BR. Kihistrum, Min- 
neapolis; W. G. Martin, Jr., New York 





City; C. K. Michener, Minneapolis; Mar- 
tin E. Newell, Kansas City, Mo.; W. C. 
Nichols, Minneapolis; _H. J. Pattridge, 
Minneapolis; James G. Pattridge, Minne- 
apolis; Bleanor L. Pillsbury, Minneapolis; 
Don E. Rogers, Chicago, Ill; R. BEB. 
Sterling, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. M. A. 
Truesdale, Minneapolis; 8. O. Werner, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Rebekah 8. West, St. 
Louis, Mo.; . BE. Yantis, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1% or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (If there are none, 86 
state.): None. 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full know!l- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 6& That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is—5,485. 
(This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly and triweekly news- 
papers only.) Thomas A. Griffin, Busi- 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 28th day of September, 
1949. H. J. Pattridge, Notary Public, 
Hennepin County, Minnesota. (My com- 
mission expires Dec. 7, 1949.) (Seal.) 















October 11, 1949 




















































































































L. W. Haas 


E. E. Hanson 


NEW POSTS—At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the W. E. 
Long Co., L. W. Haas was elected president and E. E. Hanson, executive 
vice president. Both men have been associated with the company for 


many years. 
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(Continued from page 29) 


avenues of distribution and consump- 
tion for products based upon cereal 
grains, other companies exploit the 
virtues of beverages, desserts, dairy 
products, frozen foods, snacks, new 
appeals, etc. All of this is in line 
with how the typical American is 
interested in new things, and espe- 
cially is this true when it comes to 
a desire for a constantly widening 
and changing variety of foods. 

All of these competitive activities 
stimulate constantly shifting prefer- 
ences in consumer loyalty—and con- 
sumers always have the free choice 
of buying their-own ingredients and 
going through tedious home prepara- 
tion rather than purchasing these 
specialty products all prepared in a 
box. In this type of business there 
are specialty costs for unique pack- 
aging, intricate processing, and ag- 
gressive promotional and selling op- 
erations. The result is that in a spe- 
cialty foods business the cost of raw 
materials represents a relatively low 
percentage of the sales price—in the 
range of 35 to 40%. 


Profits 


We are also supplying you with 
copies of our last annual published 
report which lists the results of op- 
erations during the company’s his- 
tory, and point out to you that, while 
the total profits of the company have 
increased considerably during this pe- 
riod, the total dollar sales have in- 
creased importantly and yet the per 
cent of profit per sales dollar has 
remained relatively constant, gener- 
ally less than 3% on the sales dollar. 

Why then the increase in profits? 
They come by reason of business ex- 
pansion, financed by new capital sub- 
scribed by the public for which new 
earnings must be created to pay in- 
vestors their dividends and interest 
as a return for their willingness to 
risk venture capital. General Mills 
has engaged in many new activities 
during this period and created nu- 
merous new products as outlets for 
the farmers’ crops. It has created 
new jobs and opportunities for em- 
ployment betterment. From the 7,531 
employees receiving total compensa- 
tion of $13 million in 1939, we have 


broadened that employment base to 
over 12,000 employees in 1949 taking 
home a total of nearly $43 million 
in pay checks. 

It should also be remembered that 
as we grind and process, we must re- 
place plant and equipment which be- 
comes obsolete or which wears out 
and replace it at costs entirely out 
of proportion with original costs or 
the depreciation we are allowed. To- 
day. we cannot replace it or repair 
it in terms of 1939 dollars and it is 
apparent that we must earn the dol- 
lar of today in the light of its pur- 
chasing power. In other words, we 
must have a parity formula, too, if 
we are to stay in business. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. A. GETAZ RETIRES FROM 
SALES POST WITH FULTON 


KANSAS CITY—L. A. (Duke) 
Getaz, sales representative for the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills in Ne- 
braska and southern Iowa for man) 
years, has retired, according to an 
announcement by Henry W. Meyer- 
hoff, manager at Kansas City for the 
Fulton company. 

Phil Barnett will succeed Mr. Getaz 
and will make his headquarters in 
Omaha. 

Sometimes known as “the man wit) 
the red carnation,” Mr. Getaz is well 
known to the milling industry in the 
Central West. He started with the 
Fulton company in 1904 and former- 
ly covered Kansas territory, makiny 
his headquarters in Hutchinson. 


DEATHS 


John H. Peek, 65, president of the 
Percy Kent Bag Co., died in Buffalo 
Oct. 4. Details on page 16. 














Roy Hoople, 78, former treasure 
and vice president of Cargill, Inc 
Minneapolis, died Oct. 9 while hun‘ 
ing. Death was attributed to a hear‘ 
attack. Mr. Hoople started with Cai - 
gill in Duluth 50 years ago, and re- 
tired two years ago. A member of 
the Minikahda Club and the Minn¢- 
apolis Athletic Club, he is survived 
by his son and daughter. 
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Program Set for 
Oklahoma Formula 
Feed Conference 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—A formu- 
la feed conference patterned after the 
highly successful meeting which was 
held early this year in Kansas will 
take place at Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oct. 27-28. As was 
the case in Kansas, the Oklahoma 
Formula Feed Conference will be 
sponsored jointly by the state, the 
agricultural college and the feed in- 
dustry. 

The conference will stress nutri- 


‘tion and livestock and poultry pro- 


duction methods and was planned by 
the Oklahoma A&M College, the 
Oklahoma State Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Leading representatives of the 
feed industry, qualified members of 
the college faculty and other notables 
will appear on the two-day program. 
Room reservations for the meeting 
are being accepted by H. Clay Potts, 
director of short courses, Oklahoma 
A&M College, Stillwater. 

The first session opens at 9:30 a.m. 
Oct. 27 with R. B. Thompson, de- 
partment of poultry husbandry, pre- 
siding. Welcoming addresses will be 
given by Henry G. Bennett, presi- 
dent of the college; W. L. Blizzard, 
dean of the school of agriculture and 
director of the Oklahoma experiment 
station; Harry Lundgaard, Ada, 
president of the Oklahoma Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., and L. E. 
Hawkins, vice director, Oklahoma 
State Experiment Station. 


Better Feeding 
B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, will speak on 
“How We Can Collectively Better 
Feeding Practices in Oklahoma.” W. 
D. Gallup, ps mpm of agricultural 
chemistry, will discuss principles of 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








FLOUR 
BARRELS 


AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Vv 
THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 
Birmingham 5, Alabama 











nutrition and efficient rations for 
milk production will be the subject 
of a talk by A. H. KuhIman, depart- 
ment of dairy husbandry. 

J. S. Morrison, Chick-O-Line Feed 
Mills, Chickasha, will preside over 
the afternoon session which covers 
the subject of rations for livestock 
and poultry. Poultry rations will be 
discussed by Joe Davis, department 
of poultry husbandry; swine rations, 
A. A. Heidebrecht, department of ani- 
mal husbandry; beef cattle rations, 
O. B. Ross, department of animal 
husbandry; dairy calf rations, E. R. 
Berousek, department of dairy hus- 
bandry, and feed control by Parks A. 
Yeats, director of the feed and seed 
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division, Oklahoma State Department 
of Agriculture, Oklahoma City. 

E. Darlow, head of the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry, will be 
chairman of a panel discussion which 
follows a banquet to be held at 6:30 
p.m. Oct. 27. Members of the panel 
are Earl Nichols, Merit Mills, Okla- 
homa City; Corder Paulson, Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno; Haskell 
Cudd, Stillwater Milling Co., Still- 
water; Paul Miller, Booster Feed 
Mills, Tulsa; Roy Shoeb, Cherokee 
Alfalfa Mills, Cherokee; T. J. Under- 
wood, Ardmore Milling Co., Ardmore, 
and Dale Johnston, W. B. Johnston 
Grain Co., Inc., Enid. 

Bad practices in the production of 
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poultry and livestock is the panel 
subject of the second morning’s ses- 
sion to be presided over by Leslie A. 
Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee. 
Bad practices in poultry production 
will be discussed by Mr. Thompson; 
dairy production, Mr. Kuhlman; beef 
production, Mr. Darlow; sheep pro- 
duction, L. S. Pope, department of 
animal husbandry, and swine pro- 
duction, Mr. Heidebrecht. 

Mr. Kuhlman will head the final 
session which features nutritional 
subjects primarily. “Baby Chick and 
Poultry Losses” is the subject of a 
talk by G. F. Godfrey, department 
of poultry husbandry; “Relationship 
of Nutrition and Disease,” C. K. 
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~+- you always 
choose quality 


Ever watched a champion retriever at work? If you have, you 
know the matchless thrill of perfect trust and unfailing under- 


standing between master and dog... 


every gesture, every sound 


with its own significance, unhesitatingly obeyed. Teamwork 
unsurpassed in the world of sport! 


It’s this same spirit of teamwork and cooperation within the 
great Commander-Larabee organization that plays a big part in 


bringing you the world’s finest flours . . 


. flours you can count 


on for consistent baking performance, day in and day out. From 
field to bakery, the Commander-Larabee team of skilled buyers, 
laboratory technicians and milling experts work together to 
establish scientific control of the baking qualities of every bag 


that leaves the mills.. 


. your assurance of unfailing uniformity! 


Your experienced Commander-Larabee representative is your 
contact with this great team of experts. Let him help you with 
your flour problems. And remember, when performance counts, 


choose quality . . . 























choose a Commander-Larabee Flour! 


Jerry Carnes 


Kingdale Training Kennels 


Minneapolis 


COMMANDER MILLING CO, 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 





THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. . 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. 








e WALKING AT HEEL Dog walks at left, nose even away from the dog, constantly warning him to stay put. 


with your knee. Use a choke collar. Keep leash slack. USE LONG LEADS A 30-ft. lead js invaluable in 


¢ LIE AND STAY An important training step. Back keeping young dogs under control in early training. 


@ sit AND HOLD To prevent dog from 
DELIVERY 
Dog should not drop bird at trainer's feet. 


dropping and chewing birds, 








MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO 
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Ask for LOREN 


& KANSAS GRAIN 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


For Better Milling Wheat: 
Analyzed for Baking Strength, 


W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 
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Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


JOHNSON or 


COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


Whitehair, department of animal hus- 
bandry; “The Role of Urea in Feeds,” 
H. M. Briggs, associate dean and di- 
rector of the school of agriculture; 
“The Role of Thyroprotein in Feeds,” 
J. C. Hillier, department of animal 
husbandry, and “The Role of A.P.F. 
in Nutrition,” R. W. MacVicar, de- 
partment of agricultural chemistry. 

Concluding talks of the conference 
include a discussion on “Our Job as 
an Agricultural College”. by Mr. Dar- 


low, and “Our Job as a Feed Indus- 


try” by J. D. Dean, executive secre- 
tary of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Kansas City. 




























Established 1893 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 
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Active Merchandisers of Mi 
Feed Grains 












GoFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


lling Wheat and 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 14-15—American Association 


of Cereal Chemists, tri-section meet- 


ing, Kansas State College, Manhat- 


tan, Kansas; program chairman, Dr. 


J. A. Shellenberger, Kansas State 
College. 


Oct. 14 - 20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 


Oct. 15—District 6 of Association 
of Operative Millers, guests of Chel- 
sea (Mich.) Milling Co.; sec., Alfred 
Borchardt, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Oct. :20-22—National Bakers Sup- 
ply Ho Assn., Traymore Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N.J.; headquarters, 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1. 


Oct. 21—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, Greens 
boro, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
809 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


Oct. 22—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo; sec., Charles M. Wagner, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 


Oct. 23-25 —* National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., St. Francis Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., M. J. Donna, 
Braidwood, Ill. 


Oct. 28-29 — Pennsylvania Millers 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Lancaster; sec., Jess P. Hump- 
ton, 28 E. Crange St., Lancaster. 


Nov. 18—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326 TA, 
Denver 17. 


Nov. 18-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston. 


Nov. 14-16 — Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York; sec., Talbot O. Freeman, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

1950 


Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., ho- 
tel to be announced; sec., Roy Fergu- 
son, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis. 

Jan. 22-24— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
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Where ground is limited, valuable 
space can be saved by storing flowable 
bulk materials in Neff & Fry super- 
concrete stave silos. What's more, con- 
veying distances are shortened, reduc- 
ing labor and equipment costs. 

Neff & Fry staves are dense, smooth, 
enduring. They interlock to form strong, 
tight joints. Each tier is bound with 
high-tension steel hoops. The result is a 
substantial structure which serves for a 
generation with virtually no upkeep cost. 

Some of the materials now being 
stored in N & F silos are cement, chem- 
icals, coal, fertilizer, grain, gravel, lime, 
sand, sawdust, seeds, water, wood pulp. 

If you have a storage problem or 
project, be sure to obtain complete in- 
formation from us. You won't be high- 
pressured, for we have enough business 
without employing such tactics. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


CAMDEN, OHIO 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
4209 Statler Bldg. 








CANNON ee Ss 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MIN”. 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPAN}) 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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Pa.; sec., 


Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore. 


Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, $325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 


April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec, E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 


April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, 1138 
Jefferson St., Salem. 


April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 


May 2-3—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.,; Herring Hotel, Amar- 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


- Philadelphia, Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
‘delphia. 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


> LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 
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illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, P.O. 
Box 366, Amarillo. 

May 5-6 — Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

May 7-9—Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act, sec., Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 

June 4-6 — Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 
5826 TA, Denver 17. 


June 10-12—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 11-138—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 

June 11-138—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 
Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 18. 

June 16—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
647 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 

June 25-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore. 

June 29-July 1—Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc.; The Green- 
brier, West Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Talbot O. Freeman, 205 E, 42nd 
St., New York 17. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ELEVATOR MANAGER 


WOODBURY, MICH. — Smith 
Bros., Velte & Co., announced that 
Wayne Grant, who has managed the 
elevator here for 10 years, is moving 
to California. Succeeding him will be 
Don Crosby, who has managed the 
firm’s mill at Lake Odessa for three 
years. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ISBELL ELEVATOR SOLD 
MASON, MICH.—Controlling in- 
terest in the local elevator has been 
purchased by Dee and Dale Bray 
from the Isbell family. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & Sons 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


Sead MONTREAL ¢ TORONTO’ © WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 


- (? 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 



















TeR-Danres~ LAND Com any” 


Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 




















MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 

COATSWORTH COOPE Cable Address: Parrheim 

nin & R GRAIN ° 

Flour = ° 

Grain and Feeps ° 
F e e é 5 Domestic & Export 

PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 

aioe Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 

TORONTO, CANADA WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 
























































































































































































































































































































































CIRO U TUTTE R TUTTE GiiiiiiiiiiiiViiic 
S| THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 
Mn | 
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” Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


Tue CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
OOo 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


e-mails Dechéshechat -k> Ltt. | a ae. a | 














EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” ¢ “EXCELLENCE” « “ROSELAND” « “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Bxcellence”’ in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 


OeVrogvrr worst s ss 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” ~ “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Oable Address: ‘Woumacs” ST. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Tt > oO mo epto o 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY +- THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +« CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS W. S. KIMPTON & SONS GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 











CO. LIMITED Flour Millers FLOUR LARS 
CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON”" TORONTO, CANADA MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLuTENn,” Melbourne OaBie Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyry 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 






Cable Address Kom > ALL 
"HASTINGS" yay CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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GOLF PARTY STAGED BY 
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CHICAGO FEED GROUP 


CHICAGO — Harris Lyons, Allied 
Mills, Inc., won first low gross and 
G. M. Watters, General Mills, Inc., 
won first low net at the Chicago Feed 
Club’s golf party, held at Rolling 
Green Country Club recently. 

Among other golf winners -were: 
H. Dean, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis; Clyde Harrod, Harrod Bag Co.; 
K. Tildon, Quaker Oats Co.; R. Nor- 
cott, Chase Bag Co.; J. Hunter and 
E. Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc.; J. L. 
Dickinson, Dickinson Bros. Co.; S. 


Nordvall, Arcady Farms Milling Co.; © 


W. P. Dunston, Dunston & O’Brien 
Co.; J. E. Goldwyn, Western Burlap 
Bag Co.; John Melville, Central Feed 
Supply, and secretary of the club; 
Bob White, feed broker; George Bar- 
rett, J-M Trading Corp.; J. W. Pin- 
ter, Phenix-Pabst-ett Co.;.A. C. As- 
kelof, Morton Salt Co.; Jack A. Re- 
vord, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., and E. 
Roessler, the Feed Bag, Milwaukee. 

Some of the “rocking chair’ win- 
ners of attendance prizes were: Carl 
Ryde, Ryde & Co.; W. A. Rother- 
mel, Merck & Co.; R. Glowe, Nellis 
Feed Co.; E. G. Horst, Calcium Car- 
bonate Co.; E. Glennon and Walter 
Berger, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; Lou F. Brown, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; J. Manasse, Werthan Bag 
Corp.; George Oelschlegel, Vitality 
Mills, Inc.; W. C. Moll, Franke Grain 
Co., Milwaukee. 

John J. Zima, Kraft Foods Co., 
president of the club, presided. He 
presented a large number of guests 
from various parts of the country, 
including L. F. Brown, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., former secretary of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
He also presented Walter Berger and 





The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 













* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, Inc. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
SS uae TP NRA SE ee! RSE ICSU CD 








welcomed Wirt D. Walker, president 
of Arcady Farms Milling Co., to his 
first meeting since his injury several 
months ago. Mr. Walker is a charter 
member of the Chicago Feed Club, 
and served as the chairman of its 
first nominating committee and also 
its first program committee. 


Ted Williams, E. G. James & Co., 
chairman of the golf committee, pre- 
sented the large number of prizes at 
the dinner. 

The annual meeting of the club will 
be held the evening of Oct. 21. Mr. 
Zima appointed the following to serve 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





on the nominating committee: E. 
Glennon, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., chairman; G. A. Read, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., and L. J. Knapp, Calcium Car- 
bonate Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








ELEVATOR PLANNED 
GAGE, OKLA.. Plans are being 
made to construct a 200,000-bu. ele- 
vator at Gage. A corporation has 
been formed by Gage residents, and 
sufficient funds have been raised to 
finance the building. 
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J. W. JAEGER CO. BUYS 
CHARLES KOCH FIRM 


PITTSBURGH — The Charles W. 
Koch Co., Pittsburgh, established by 
Charles Koch more than 50 years 
ago as a wholesale flour and sugar 
jobbing firm, has been sold to the 
J. W. Jaeger Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Herman Koch, son of the founder, 
has operated the firm for many years 
and will remain as vice president and 
chairman of the board, with J. W. 
Jaeger as president. The personnel 
of the firm and the operations of 
the firm will remain unchanged. 











Woods bags 


IN HANDLING 


IN TRANSIT 














Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top-grade materials— 
burlap made of finest Indian jute, and cotton from Woods’ own 
mills. They are closely woven to reduce sifting, and specially 
sewn so that they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, design 

and construction. 


Ask your local Woods representative to recommend the 


correct size and weight of bag to hold your products safely 





. - economically. 


call or write 


woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT * TORONTO © OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG ¢ CALGARY 





Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 
And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


"Rnead Js the 
Stap of Life™ 


THE 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR «a« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 








CONTINENTAL 














Nashville, Tenn. SALES AGENCIES 
FLOUR BROKERS oRSAMAICA,B. W.L. 
PHONE LD. GABLE ADDRESS: COWL FLOUR BROKERS 
H. J. GREENBANK 
KNIGHTON || "i S5anwe 
NEW YORK BOSTON FLOUR 
PHIL ADELPHIA beennillishesitigs "> soldi ta: 











4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]_OUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cartes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex, - NEW YORK 
New Besiend € Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, - LONDON, E. C. 8 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ooventry,” London 






















Van Dusen Harrington Co.|| 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> 











KELLY- “ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


4 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 



















ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


“4 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


90 John Street 


Chicago, Hl. San Francisco, Calif, 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


Montreal, Canada 



























103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 


BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 


LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 


STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 


RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "*NTy:° 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





Cable Address: ‘‘Trontopri,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








ELLYAourt 
con Merchandisers” 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 





' 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR ~ 
9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 











CHICAGO 68 Constitution Street LEITH 
——? FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
WAN T ADS LINED ase SOTTOREEED PMOULUTE. 
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FEED, ETO,’ 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Fsxxei,” Liverpool 
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“THERE IS NO 


CRA ORD ALAW A seven-year-old boy, wheeling Pe SUBSTITUTE 
WE baby brother to the grocery, sud- 
FLOUR IMPORTERS denly remembered he had forgotten +  @) R Q U A L | T Yy 99 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

































































’ LIVERPOOL LEITH 
] DUBLIN BELFAST 
“| JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Oable Address: “Ancuor,” Belfast 














50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 his shopping list. 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers He asked a young pal to watch the 
SAreeeravee St. 8 baby while he chased home. On his 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


return, he found a third boy standing 
beside the baby carriage. 



































































































































4 “Is this your baby?” the stranger 
(GLASGOW) LTD. “Gosh, no!” replied the big brother. 
IMPORTERS OF “T gin’ ied.” 
FLOUR, CBREALS, OATMEALS, T ain’t even married. 
¢¢F 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW PP ¥ 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow Lucy : “When George proposed to %- BA ad 
ma you, and you told him he would have oe: bd 
to make a little money first, what 
ae did he say?” BECA USE: 
McCONNELL & REID, LTD. Mary (wryly): “He said he was We h L AT f 
FLOUR IMPORTERS looking for a girl who could make @ nave oOeen miltiers © 
19 Waterloo St. GLascow | 4% little money last. BAKERY FLOURS 
8 Cable Address: MARVEL,”’ Glasgow ¢¢¢ 
5 A New Yorker went to the moun- for more than 50 years 
ah tains for the first time. He left the 
hotel one morning to view the coun- 
| WILLIAM MORRISON & SON tryside. In a few minutes he re- 
. LTD. turned, his clothes torn, his face and 
ali tes a ae IMPORTERS arms bleeding. ia ne Ga An | 1g ' 
aitic ambers “ ” 
50 Wellington Street aw a Big whee ae te ees” Cae ete AY | h I A I I: it | L L j \ (; 4 Q) ° 
Cable Add : “WAVERLEY” . : i 
tania “A little black snake chased me!” ; ; WINONA, MINNESOTA 
— the man cried breathlessly. Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
a ROB “But that little snake isn’t poison- 
ERT CARSON & CO. | ous!” 
5 “OT te ” . “as N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
j ur. Listen,” the man replied, “if he KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
. FLOUR IMPORTERS can make you jump off a 60-foot P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM M. J. VOS 
$0 Wellington St. GLASGOW cliff, he doesn’t have to be. eT at tae Saas 
3 Cable Address: “DirLoma,” Glasgow ° ° ¢ a De Twenteche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
A cow-puncher applied for an ac- The Guarantee Trust Co., New York HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
—_— cident policy and the insurance agent Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 
quizzed him. 
~ FARQUHAR BROTHERS | “Have you ever met with any ac- 
| idents?” GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
. FLOUR MERCHANTS - Cents?” FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
* | 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 Naw,” said the cowboy, but added AMSTERDAM 
7 Cc. I. F. business much preferred. - Ne effort is be eg ful, Me bronc Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
3 Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow icked two of my ribs in last sum- Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
7 mer, and a couple of years ago a Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
—— rattlesnake bit me on the ankle.” 
“And don’t you call those acci- 
a WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | gents?" y 
MPORTE . 
155 Wallace St. i cae cs “Naw,” replied the cowboy. “They -LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
41 Constitution St., LEITH done it a-purpose.” HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
; Rest quar ABERDEEN $¢°¢ LOUR IMPOR’ 
mt Pap F R RTER 
Cables: “Puitip,” Dundee The Arkansas hillbilly brought his Correspondence on Bakery Products ae 
= overgrown son into a country school Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘“Matluch” 
— een a Oe Be 9 at the beginning of the term and 
said to the teacher. 
; BULSING & ,HESLENFELD “This here boy’s arter larnin’. STOLP & CO.. LTD 
, Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries Whut’s yore bill o’ fare?” ) 47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
Solicit Correspondence From The teacher said: “I teach arith- AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Manufacturers and Exporters metic, algebra, geometry and trigo- We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam nometry.” export business to Holland 
“s Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) ~ ry. ‘ “ - Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
That last one’ll do,” said the the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 
— mountaineer. “Load him down with 
VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT triggernometry. He needs it. He’s the 
| (late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) only pore shot in the family.” 
td. | Importers of 46 FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
Ss ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND She: “John broke up my party the FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
- Re nena rest Gow Mente | other evening. He started to tell a Sar ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 story, and I had to send him home.” iii tilinieaiiad, i 
He: “Well, how did that break it able Address: “Fr.ixconEen Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
—_—_—_— up?” 
— LY. eee SS She: “All the rest followed him 
O. “MEELUNIE” home to hear the rest of it.” N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
(Flour Union, Ltd.)  &+ oe v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
TS, Heerengracht 209 John: “I hear you were out with ” AMSTERDAM 
Seiieiiank a a new girl last night. What’s she FLOUR IMPORTERS 
0 Flours - Offals - Starch like 2” Z Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
2 Bill: “Everything on the menu.” 
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I heard a voice call for help 
—and I went back to sleep 


IT HAPPENED A YEAR AGO. I'd dropped off to sleep when, 


presto !—I was awake again, straining to hear that small, distant voice 
in the night. 


Who was itP Was it that child I'd read about, whose parents had just 
busted upP Or that old man I’d seen downtown, so alone and so lost? 
Or the widow of the man killed in that smashup on our corner—the 
one with two kids, and probably nothing in the bank? 


I couldn’t tell. And anyway I was tired. And worried about my own 
problems. So I went back to sleep. 


Next morning, I knew that voice. It was the voice of all the people 
in our town who needed help—all the orphans and widows, the old and 
the sick who could get help only if people like me really got behind 
the Community Chest drive. 
Then I dialed my neighbor—the volunteer Red Feather worker in my 
block. “Joe,” I said, “I was a little hasty when you called last night. 
Why don’t you just put me down for double the amount I said?” 
“It’s a pleasure, Ray,” he said. And you know, it was—for me, too 
I’ve been sleeping pretty well ever since! 


When the Community Chest worker calls on you, 


give enough for all Red Feather services ... enough 
to last all year! 





